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Oldest and Largest Seminary in the Southern 


Equipment Unequalled—Faculty Unsurpassed 


Remember Union Seminary in your will--‘‘The Trustees of 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Without any increase in attendance 
and at present ratio Davidson College 
will graduate one thousand ministerial 
candidates and four thousand Christian 
| laymen within the next fifty years. 





Interested friends can have a part in 
this work by remembering Davidson in 
their will, or by buying Annuity Bonds 
which will pay a substantial rate of in- 
terest during the life of the purchaser. 
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Large sums of money are needed to 


Richmond, Virginia | equip and maintain a college like David- 
BENJ. R. LACY, JR., D. D., President | son. 


For details write to: 


Presbyterian Church WM. J. MARTIN, President. 


L. JACKSON, Treasurer. 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 


Conservative in Doctrine 
Progressive in Methods 
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A SECOND BIG EDITION WITHIN FOUR MONTHS 


This wonderful new Hymnal is already beginning to smash records. 
Its dignified beauty, its carefully selected and arranged contents, its strength 
and quality of mechanical construction; in fact, every detail is so carefully 
worked out that the book as a whole makes its way instantly into the heart 
of the user. Almost every mail brings new evidence of the favor with 
which it is being received: Here are a few examples. 

“FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN” 
Cunard Line Steamship Carinthia, Saturday, May 28, 1927. 

Just a line from the middle of the Atlantic Ocean to tell you how very 
much pleased I am with the “Presbyterian Hymnal.” I am delighted with 
the selection of the hymns in the book; I am charmed with the way the 
words of every verse of every hymn is right under the musical score; and 
I am also greatly pleased with the mechanical set-up of the book. The Pres 
byterian Church in the United States now has a hymn book of which every 
member can well be proud. 

Yours sincerely, 
(REV.) CHAS. HADDON NABERS. 
(Dr. Nabers is pnater of the First Presbyterian Church, Pensacola, Florida.) 
AFTER A CAREFUL EXAMINATION, ANOTHER PASTOR SAYS: 

Decidedly the most satisfactory and usable hymnal ever published by our Church, and the best I 
have ever seen of any publisher. Not a useless hymn in the book and the adaptation of tunes to the 
words is wonderful. Mechanically, it is above criticism. (REV.) W. W. CARSON, 

Florala, Ala. 





a OPINION OF BOOK-MAKING EXPERTS 
A copy of this new Hymnal was recently examined critically by a group of leading book manufac- 
turers of the city of Chicago. Their report was given as follows: “It is the best made hymn book 
we have ever seen.” This report covered all mechanical details, such as suitability and quality of ma- 
terial, durability of binding and general finish. 
500 Choicest Hymns, Chants, Doxologies, Musical Responses, etc., completely classified and indexed. 53 pages Scripture Responsive Readings 
Almost indestructible binding of heavy dark blue buckram, double re-enforced, flat-opening, gold 


stamp. Printed from all new plates on highest grade English finish paper. Price, Music Edition, $1.25. 
Delivery Extra. 


Returnable copy for examination will be sent to Music Committee or Choir Leader. 
Order from PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 
E ing for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1137 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 








“The Sanitary” (individual Cups 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual 
com m u- 
nion ser- @ 
vice per- 
mits an 
im pres- - 
sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL. 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester, N. Y. 




















Pioneer Days in Arkansas 


By S. H. CHESTER, D. D. 
Heavy Art Paper Covers. Illustrated. 
Gift Style. Price, 50c, Postpaid. 


REV. JAMES I. VANCE WRITES: 


These pen pictures of pioneer days in 
Arkansas make delightful reading. They 
are written in a captivating style, en- 
livened by bits of delicious humor, and 
made vivid and intensely human by the 
writer’s personal participation in the 
tales he recounts. Dr. Chester is looking 
back over a long and well-spent life as 
these scenes from his boyhood days come 
rolling in on fond memory’s tide. To 
those who know him and love him—and 
they are many—a light will play on the 
page: the afterglow of a great life when 
time turns backward in its flight. To 
those who have not the privilege of a 
personal acquaintance, these sketches will 
suffice to reveal the humanness of a 
preacher who is still something of a boy 
past threescore years and ten. And to 
all who have ever called Arkansas home, 
this little book will be a classic. 


The Earl of Rochester 


HIS CAREER AS A COURTIER AND 
ITS END 


(A Soul Clinic) 


By PARKE P. FLOURNOY, D. D., 
Litt, D. 


Introduction by Rev. Thos. Cary John- 
son, D. D., Professor of Theology in 
— Theological Seminary, Richmond, 

a. 


Dr. Flournoy, the author, has been 
twice honored by being awarded the 
“Gunning Prize” by the Victoria Institute 
of Great Britain. Dr. Flournoy is the 
only man who has been thus honored. 
In this bogklet he reviews briefly the 
startlingly evil life of “The Rt. Hon. John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester,” who before 
his death was transformed by the power 
of the Holy Spirit into an humble Chris- 
tian. Dr. Flournoy calls the booklet “A 
Soul Clinic.” It will make any young 
man who is being led into evil ways stop 
and consider. Price, 25c. Postpaid. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


























Visions 


Oh, Life’s a very frail thing, 
And very swift to pass; 

And Love is but a pale thing, 
And breakable as glass; 

But dreams are very long things 
That live when life is past; 

And visions very strong things 
That conquer love at last. 
—M.C. L., in The English Review. 


Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.—Prov. 29:18. 


Dreams are they? But you cannot 
stay them 
Or thrust the dawn back for one 
hour. 
Truth, love and justice, if we slay 
them 
Return with more than earthly 
power. 


Strive if ye will, to seal the foun- 
tains 
That send the spring through 
living spray: 
Drive back the sun from the east- 
ern mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier move- 


ment stay. 
—Noyes. 
Opportunity 
“With doubt and dismay you are 
smitten, 
You think there’s no chance for 
you, son? 
Why, the best books haven’t been 
written, 


The best race hasn’t been run; 
The best score hasn’t been made 
yet, 
The best song hasn’t been sung; 
The best tune hasn’t been played 
yet, 
Cheer up, for the world is young! 


“No chance? Why, the world is just 


eager 

For things that you ought to 
create; 

Its store of true wealth is still 
meager, 


Its needs are incessant and great; 
It yearns for more power and 
beauty, 
More laughter and love and ro- 
mance; 
More loyalty, labor and duty; 
No chance—why there’s nothing 
but chance. 


“For the best verse hasn’t been 


rhymed yet, 
The best house hasn’t’ been 
planned; 


The highest peak hasn’t' been 
climbed yet, 
The mightiest rivers  aren’t 
spanned. 
Don’t worry and fret, fainthearted, 
The changes have just been be- 
gun. 
For the best jobs haven’t been 
started, 
The best work hasn’t been done.” 
—Quoted in the Gideon. 
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ARKANSAS COLLEGE 
BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Strives to Reach the Highest 


Ideals of a 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
A superb record of fifty-five years 


bears testimony to its fitness as a good 
place ; 


For the training of ambitious, serious 
minded youth; 


For the investment of funds in the 
generations that now are and are yet to 
re 5 


For the prayerful interest of Christian 
Stewards. 




















The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions for 
Church workers as educational director, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and qualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual charge to 
teachers and workers. 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 

410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 




















THE STUDENT IN 


AUSTIN 
COLLEGE 


Lives in wholesome, attractive sur- 
roundings, with pleasant, worth-while 
companions. 


Enjoys vigorous interesting activities, 
such as athletics, glee club and band, 
dramatics, debate, newspaper, and 
te. oe A, 


Learns wisdom under the instruction 
of friendly, Christian professors of 
high scholarship and broad experience 
in teaching. 

Develops splendid leadership by wise 
participation in student affairs as a 
supplement to classroom work. 


Goes out into the world a well-rounded 
man. 


Every student can find his place in 
student life in Austin College. 


79TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1927. 


Send Credits and Room Reservations to 
THOMAS STONE CLYCE, D.D.LL. D. 


President 


SHERMAN - TEXAS 
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Radiant Glory—Peace 


URING the last few months, the attention of the 
whole world has been so. attracted to the spectacu- 
lar and epochal events crowding upon each other 

in China, that we have almost overlooked the fact that, 
after all, Japan is perhaps the key nation in the settling 
of relationships between the East and the West. 

It is Japan who, at the present writing, is sitting in 
the great Three-Powers Conference on Naval Arma- 
ments at Geneva—a Conference which will directly af- 
fect the daily life of each one of us, either making it 
possible to save a very large proportion of the nations’ 
revenues for constructive purposes, or else putting upon 
two already impoverished populations, as well as upon 
cur own prosperous people, burdens intolerable to be 
borne, and which must ultimately drive them into open 
conflict. 

It is Japan who, so recently regarding the United 
States as a possible enemy and aggressor, now finds 
our country her champion. The ratio of capital battle- 
ships allowed to Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan by the Washington Conference has been that of 
5-5-3. Now Japan is asking to have her cruiser ratio 
increased, making the ratio 5-5-3%4, and the United 
States is favoring her request. This would seem very 
likely to bring about a greatly modified feeling towards 
our country. 

It is Japan who exercises suzerainty over Korea, 
and whose policy there makes for the welfare or un- 
happiness of a whole nation. Again, it is Japan who 
is supposed to be the backer of Chang Tso Lin the 
new!y-acknowledged dictator of all North China. 

China, in chaos, with a large illiterate population, 
with many discordant political elements, and a total 
lack of unified government, may prove a stumbling- 
block to the peace of the world; but Japan, literate, 
organized, a great industrial nation, might become a 


an lever to raise the whole Orient into “Peace and 
aght”’ 


“Who Knowest 

But That Thou Art Come 
to the Kingdom 

For Such a Time as This” 
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SHO WA 
Radiant Glory—Peace “ 





And Japan stands today upon the threshold of a 
new era, with a young and surprisingly democratic 
Emperor as its head. According to the law of the Im- 
perial House, “upon an accession to the throne a new 
Era shall be inaugurated, and the name of it shall re- 
main intact during the whole reign.” 

Era names seem to be peculiar to China and Japan. 
The Era of His Imperial Majesty Ycshihito, just 
closed, was known as “Meiji”, which may be trans- 
lated “Enlightenment”. So persistently was this ideal 
pursued by the whole nation during this Era that to- 
day Japan is a nation of literates. 

Prince Hirohito had been regent in place of his 
hopelessly-ill father for five years before he became, 
soon after midnight on Christmas Eve of 1926, the 123d 
Emperor of Japan. It seems peculiarly significant 
that he chose for the name of his Era, “Sho Wa”, 
which a Japanese authority translates as “Light and 
Peace”. 

“Light and Peace!” Will the next succeeding Em- 
peror of Japan find a non-military, peace-pursuing 
people when he in turn comes to the throne? 

The young Emperor, just twenty-six, has been 
called by a Japanese, Adachi Kinnosuke, writing in 
The Outlook, “The world’s smasher of imperial pre- 
cedents”. When a young man not quite twenty, the 
Prince fell in love with the Princess Nagako. Very 
understandably to our Western ideas, but an unheard- 
of thing in the Orient, he insisted upon marrying her, 
though to do so he had to meet the powerful opposi- 
tion of the most influential element in Japan, the 
Elder Statesmen, headed by Prince Yamagata. This 
he did in the firmest manner, and the public opinion 
of the whole nation was so profoundly stirred that it 
resulted in the organization of the National Prayer 
Offering Association. In Tokyo alone 15,000 men 
marched up the avenue to the great Meiji shrine to 
plead for the success of the royal lovers. The young 
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prince won, and his success resulted in almost a social 
revolution. Mr. Adachi says that no other romance 
has ever been one-tenth so important as this, judged 
by its power of affecting the future destiny of 80,000,- 
000 people. Hirohito brought conjugal love to Japan 
and revolutionized their idea of that basic relation be- 
tween man and woman called marriage. That the 
young Empress was worthy of the effort is indicated 
by the part she is playing in national affairs. Just 
recently she has sent to America, Miss Shizko Takeda, 
to study modern methods of educating women. The 
Empress is desirous of advancing the educational 
standards for girls in Japan. 

Prince Hirohito is the first of Japanese royalty to 
adventure into the Western world; the first to ever 
handle money, and his shopping adventures in Paris 
and London form a delightful narrative in themselves. 
In: Paris, he visited the Eiffel Tower; in London, he 
rode on a subway train and was hustled by the guard 
because he was slow to show his ticket. Here he 


apologized in such a gentle, courteous manner that even 
the railway conductor was appeased. 

As a sportsman, he excels in many ways. He has 
climbed the highest peak of Fuji; he is an expert horse- 
man and one of the noted swimmers of Japan. He 
plays tennis and golf, and while a student, was very 
fond of the Japanese style of wrestling. His people 
love him and believe that he will lead them on to new 
achievement and world-wide service. 


The wonderful influence that might be exerted over 
missionary endeavor in the entire Eastern world by a 
leader like this young Emperor is beyond computa- 
tion. 

Do you believe God hears and answers prayer? 
Then is it too much to ask our Christian people to 
hope and pray daily that Hirohito himself may be in 
the vanguard of his nation to lead them into the true 
meaning of these words—‘Peace and Light.” 


a. 3. W. 


Rally Day, October 2, 1927 


R. E. MacItz, Sec’y. 


ALLY DAY in October brings us a fresh oppor- 
tunity to review the efficiency of our methods, 
and to plan to vitalize our work for the com- 

ing year and enlist in support of our program all the 
forces of the church of which the school is a part. 

We have arranged a program which can be used in 
schools of every size and condition. Rally Day is of 
such vital importance to the life of the school that the 
whole hour should be given to the service. The event 
is important enough to merge the Rally Day program 
with the morning hour preaching service, and the im- 
portance of this work should make the pastor fall in 
with such a plan mest heartily. 

The success of the occasion will depend absolutely 
upon the attention given to preliminary plans for se- 
curing a larger attendance and putting the program 
through effectively. Remember that Rally Day is only 
the beginning of an effort to make your school bigger 
und better for a whole year. 


The need for an enlarged force of Field Workers has 
never been more acute and we have on file applications 
from eighteen Presbyteries and five synods for help 
in the support of Sunday-school Missionaries. Eighty- 
two workers have premoted the organization of new 


schools and the introduction of better methods in exist- 
ing schools during the past summer. 

Thirty-one of these were students from the Assem- 
bly’s Training School and they brought back thrilling 
stories of the eagerness with which the children re- 
sponded to their invitation to attend Vacation Bible 
Schools and other types of religious instruction. 

More than ten million children and young people 
in the south are out of Sunday school and if they are 
to be reached with religious truth and trained for 
Christian citizenship it must be during their formative 
years. 


Our share in this task is as large as we wish to 
make it. 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars is 
needed for this work and we confidently expect fifty 
thousand dollars of this amount from our Sunday 
schools on Rally Day. Programs have been sent to all 
of our 3,480 Sunday schools and it is urged that the 
day mark the beginning of a sustained effort to make 
this a fruitful year in soul winning and character 
building. 


Send offerings to R. E. Magill, Treas., Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. 


The safety of our sons and daughters as they go out on 
the streets this very night is due to the influence of the preach- 


ers rather than to policemen and lawmakers. 


The safety of 


our nation, including all groups, depends on Christian educa- 


tion.—Roger Babson. 
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A Letter to a Salvation Army Girl of Forty Years Ago 


WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


DEAR MADAME: 

You stood in the rain and wind on the sidewalk 
that night, in the city of Seattle, Washingtcn—almcst 
forty years ago. 

You must be gray by now. You were young and 
pretty then, with the blue of your red-trimmed bonnet 
framing your smile. 

A young man came around the corner and almost 
bumped into you. You rattled your tambourine at him 
and smiled. Maybe down through the years you have 
remembered what occurred; more likely you have for- 
gotten. But he has told me about it. 

You two young folks talked a moment together, on 
that sidewalk, in the midst of the night life of that 
Western city, and then went your ways. But I want 
to tell you how much every one of those words weighed 
in God’s scales. 

“But I’m broke,” he told you. 
left.” 

You laughed and said to him: 

“But don’t you tithe?” 

“What. does that mean—tithe?” asked the boy. 

“Why, it means to give God one tenth of all you 
earn. It means making God your partner.” 

And then you said: 


“T have only $1.15 


“T don’t think anyone can go broke who does that.” 

Do you remember what the young fellow did then? 
He laughed, dug down into his pocket, pulled out a 
big silver dollar, a nickel and a dime, and said: 

“T’ll do better than give one tenth.” 

And he threw the fifteen cents into the tambcurine. 


You said, “Thanks! Good Luck!” and he went away 
with nothing in his pocket to rattle his dollar against. 

I’m writing this to tell you, whoever you are and 
wherever you are, that Charlie Page died a while ago 
in the little city of Sand Springs, Oklahoma. He fol- 
lowed your advice all his life. You’d have liked him 
as a grown man. He was big and broad. Some folks 
at first sight might have called him rough and grim. 
His voice was heavy, but how he could laugh when 
he was playing with the children! ‘There were lines 
in his face and about his eye, but the winds of the 
oil fields put them there—not greed nor meanness; 
and the lines always danced and waved when he smiled. 
It couldn’t have been a cruel mouth that his drooping 
mustache hid, because he was always kind. He could 
fight though when he had to. Everycne in the oil fields 
knew that. To hold his own there and get his share 
a man must.have a fighter’s reputation. You’d have 
liked him, as a gray-haired man of sixty, at the end 
of his road. 

There wasn’t any city of Sand Springs forty years 
ago when you talked to him. He built the town years 
later. And when he died he left a fortune of about 
$30,000,000. He was a good oil man. He always 
said that his fabulous luck at “hitting oil” came from 
following your advice. 

“T split with the ‘Big Fellow,’ and He made Geol- 
ogy,” is how Charlie Page, in his gruff voice and West- 


the place, 


ern manner, once explained his success in the oil fields. 
He never claimed to be religious; he always somewhat 
laughingly made believe that he had taken God into 
his business because it paid him to do so. But he 
always advised all men who came to him not only to 
believe in God but also to prove this belief by “divid- 
ing with God.” He passed on to hundreds of men the 
advice you gave him that rainy night. 

Perhaps you wonder how this boy you once talked 
to passed on to God, God’s share. 

Well, he himself spent what he called God’s part 
of the money. He was puzzled how to do it at first. 
He helped out broken men and women, fresh from 
prisons, drug victims and wrecked humans. But at 
last he decided, as he put it, in gist, that: 

“If God had to spend money to help us poor hu- 
mans He’d spend it on children.” 

What happened in Page’s life after he had made that 
decision was mystic and almost miraculous. 
ried a Tulsa girl after much wandering; built a home 
in the country outside of Tulsa and began to adopt 
orphan children to add to his family of one daughter. 
He adopted them by the hundreds. He and his wife 
could not take them into this home, so he built a huge 
building near by with every conceivable comfort and 
help for children. He tried to make good for the “Big 
Fellow,” who said, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me.” 

“Everything I’ve ever tried to do for these children 
has turned into a big business without any effort on 
my part,” Page said to a friend one day. 

He wanted them to have fresh milk. The cattle 
which he bought for this purpcse turned into one of 
the largest and finest Holstein herds in the Southwest. 
He wanted fresh vegetables in summer and home- 
canned fruit and vegetables in the winter. His gar- 
dens, orchards and vineyards became among the mcst 
profitable in the state. ‘‘Home canning” in the little 
canning shed which he built grew into a great business. 

Once when he visited Coney Island, in New York, 
he saw a famous merry-go-round, the largest in the 
world. 

“The twin of that is good enough for my children,” 
he said. And he ordered cne built and erected at Sand 
Springs. That merry-go-round, with slides and chutes 
and a great swimming pool added, all for his one hun- 
dred children, became, finally, one of the attractions of 
perhaps the most beautiful and successful amusement 
park and zoological garden in the Southwest, visited 
every summer by hundreds of thousands. Every con- 
cession privilege in the park is held by a widow. A 
hospital he built for his children became one of the 
most helpful and successful, from a financial viewpoint, 
in all the countryside. Never once did the faith you 
put into his boy mind fail him. He started a cotton 
mill which became the second largest west of the Missis- 
sippi. Its income and profits helped to feed, educate 
and clothe his children. A town began to grow about 
His children and the town needed good wa- 





He mar- 
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ter. Charlie Page built a million-dollar dam for water 
supply and made a tremendous profit for his Par'ner 
and himself because Tulsa industries bought his water. 

He adopted hundreds of children during twenty ye1rs, 
who grew into young reliant manhood and womanhood. 
One young man is a high official of a railroad today. 
But there are always children in trouble somewhere. 
The source of the children who are born into sadness 
such as happy childhood shouldn’t know never runs dry 
in this world. Charlie Page always could find enough 
children to keep at least one hundred of them happy in 
his home. When he died there were one hundred and 
fifteen there, from year-old babies in the nursery to high 
school boys and girls. Schools and a high school be- 
came part of Sand Springs. Charlie Page was plarning 
a university for his children when he died. 

“TI want the best damned university in the world,” 
were the orders he gave to a former university official 
whom he retained to help him. (He swore occasionally, 
you see; men do, in the oil fields; and you, young lady, 
had said nothing to him that night about swearing.) 

Thirty million dollars he left when he died. And all 
of it, except enough thousands to keep his blood rela- 
tives in comfort, is today vested forever in that home 
for his other relatives, who called him “Daddy Page.”’ 

All the wheels of industry stopped for ten minutes in 
the adjoining city of Tulsa and in Sand Springs the day 
Charlie Page was buried. That silence grew out of the 
talk you had with that boy on the sidewalk that right. 
The two cities observed half holidays of mourning be- 


cause it was hard to lose a man who believed what y 
taught Charlie Page to believe in by those few smi i: 
words of yours. 


He’s gone now, you woman who once as a girl smile 
at him from under your Salvation Army bonnet. Bu 
wherever Charlie Page may now abide and however neir 
he may be at last to the “Big Fellow” with whom h 
tried to play square as a partner through all his years. 
he must be in a very pleasant place if he is any happier 
these days than he used to be sitting down at the lone 
tables to eat, with the laughter and chatter of a hundred 
happy children about him. And the countryside o‘ 
whatever new land he may now inhabit must be gloriovs 
if it exceeds in beauty and happiness that Oklahoma 
meadow when the children by the scores, b~ys and girls, 
came scampering through it from the grea‘ porches to 
pull and haul, in welcome, at every edge of Charlie 
Page’s garments and to call him “Daddy.” 


That’s all there is to tell you, girl of the blue bcn- 
net. You can see for yourself what you did without 
knowing it. ‘ 


NoteE:—This article is reprinted in the Survey by 
courtesy of The Mentor. It is a str king lesson in stew- 
ardship—not alone of money, but of opportunity and 
influence. Charlie Page’s stewardship of money meant 
much, but the Salvation Army lassie’s stewardship of 
influence and of opportunity meant even more. Few of 
us will ever have millions to spend for God, but the 
youngest, poorest, humblest of us has a life to spend 
for Him. “Moreover, it is required in stewards that a 
man be found faithful.” 


After the Earthquake 


By Rassr C. Davin Matt, in Buffalo Jewish Review 


LTHOUGH the later reports of the earthquake 


that visited Palestine indicate that the catas- 

trophe did not assume the proportions of similar 
visitations in other lands, the situation is nevertheless 
serious and involves the need for decisive measures 
for relief. That almost seven hundred lives were snuffed 
out and over three thousand persons injured proves that 
the quake in Palestine and Transjordania was no mere 
tremor or tremblor but was of a magnitude that ar- 
rests the attention of a sympathetic world. 

And yet, the situation is so much less serious than 
at first believed, there are so many possibilities of the 
calamity proving a blessing in disguise that one need 
be no confirmed optimist to find possible benefits in 
this most recent misfortune of Palestine. 

Needless to say, the fact that there was not a single 
casualty among the Jewish dwellers in the land, while 
naturally a source of happiness to us all, need not be 
made the subject for speculation or argument, nor even 
be topic for theologic theories. That is but one of the 
strange, inexplicable facts of an earthquake, in itself 
one of nature’s most mysterious occurrences. 

If we are to dwell on the Jewish angle, we would 
rather comment on the pleasing fact that the Jews in 
Palestine and in the Diaspora hastened to aid and re- 
lieve the victims of the disaster. Jewish Tel Aviv, it- 
self for months in the throes of economic distress, rushed 
several transports of food to Nablus, or Shechem, to be 


distributed to Moslem and Christian. Nathan Straus, 
grown old as the exemplar of good-will in action, cabled 
twenty thousand dollars to be disbursed without dis- 
tinction of race or creed. Hadassah, that had long en- 
deared itself by its non-sectarian work of mercy in 
healing and sanitation and possessed of the finest medi- 
cal facilities in or near Palestine, nobly leaped into the 
breach in this emergency. The Zionist Organization, 
itself hampered by lack of funds, cabled five hundred 
dollars for relief, surely an eloquent gesture. Already, 
no less splendid than the actual work of rescue, this 
expression of Jewish sympathy has demonstrated that 
in the face of disaster all mankind is akin. The ap- 
preciation expressed by the non-Jewish sufferers and 
the recipients of the aid extended by the Jews is elo- 
quent testimony of a better understanding that is dawn- 
ing,—a blessing that almost compensates for an earth- 
quake. 

Another valuable by-products, even of the disaster, 
is the unexpected solution it may bring for the eco- 
nomic crisis that had all but paralyzed Palestine. So 
many buildings have been destroyed or made untenable, 
so many ruins will have to be cleared away, that the 
work of reconstruction promises to absorb all the unem- 
ployed who but yesterday presented such a serious prob- 
lem. That the quake was most harmful to the old, 
ram-shackle dwellings and left the modern structures 
almost unscathed will also give an impetus to the re- 
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building of Palestine in the spirit of modernity and 
beauty. Fortunately, too, those things in Palestine that 
would be irreplaceable—the shrines and the holy places 
-with but two exceptions escaped serious harm. The 
most serious possibility, historically speaking, is that 
the great damage suffered by Nablus, the ancient 
Shechem, center of the fast-waning Samaritan cult and 
settlement, may hasten the disappearance of that quaint 
historic group. Here too there is a measure of com- 
pensation, for the appeal the Samaritans, this ancient 
sect of Jewish origin, are making to the Jewish world, 
may help heal a breach centuries old and gain a hear- 
ing which even the best-intentioned scholars could not 
win for them. Already thirty years ago Ahad Ha’am 
made such a plea, which remained of merely academic 
interest. 


A Letter From Dr. 


SPRING LETTER 1927 


ALLAHABAD AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
Allahabad, India, March 23, 1927. 
Drar FRIENDS: 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture, consisting of 
a number of distinguished Britishers and distinguished 
Indians, made an official visit to the Agricultural In- 
stitution on February the eighth. Lord Linlithgow, 
its president, walked around with me and asked some 
very pénetrating and fine questions, showing a sym- 
pathy and understanding most unusual. My wife enter- 
tained quite a number at breakfast. Sir Ganga Ram, 
2 Hindu gentleman that I have known and worked 
with for a number of years, invited me to be his guest 
and to go with the Royal Commission for five days 
through parts of the canal colonies of the Punjab. So 
I left Allahabad for Lahore on the seventh of March, 
where I was met by my friends. Sir Ganga Ram, 
though a Hindu, has been profoundly influenced by the 
example and teachings of Jesus. He is one of the 
hardest headed business men of India and one of the 
most sympathetic with those in trouble or need. His 
business skill is devoted to unselfish and constructive 
programs. For instance, in Lahore, he has built and 
turned over to the Government, fully equipped, a girls’ 
school. Being very familiar with the social injustice 
done to the Hindu widow, he has built a very beautiful 
widows’ home with excellent teachers. The widows are 
educated and trained. Now large numbers of them are 
being remarried. He is publishing a paper, “The 
\Vidows’ Cause” in English, in Hindu and in Urdu. 
He is spending his money freely to give these women 
a chance to let them taste social justice. He has also 
started several industrial schools. He has also built 
and endowed a home for the helpless and aged. He has 
turned over to the Punjab University a very fine college 
of commerce. 

uring the war the Governor of the Punjab promised 
so'ciers grants of land in the canal colonies upon their 
return from the front. It was found that much of the 
Jand thus promised was too high to be irrigated by 





In the words of Samson’s riddle, “Out of the eater 
came forth food, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness.” Stranger things have happened than that birth 
and growth should spring from destruction and dis- 
aster, 


Note:—In reprinting this editorial from an orthodox 
Jewish paper, we wish to call your attention to how 
deeply, though unconsciously, the teachings and spirit 
of the greatest Son of the Law have permeated the best 
thought and action of his own people. Immediate and 
unselfish action to relieve Christian, Samaritan and 
Moslem; a looking forward to reunion with the Samari- 
tans of Nahlus; do these not show a recognition of the 
universal Fatherhood of Jehovah and the brotherhood of 
man totally absent from Judaism in its pre-Christian 
aspect? Christianity is not a religion alien to Judaism. 
It is its fulfillment. Pray that the day may hasten when 
Israel and the “engrafted branch,” alike one in the True 
Vine, may bring forth fruits of righteousness to the glory 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. 


Sam Higginbottom 


flow irrigation and that therefore this land was likely 
to remain desert. Sir Ganga Ram is a very experienced 
engineer. He had had charge of buildings and layout 
of Lord Curzon’s durbah at Delhi in 1903. He had 
laid out the town of Lyallpur in the canal colonies, 
after helping to dig the canal that brought the water 
and prosperity, and which caused the desert to blossom 
as the rose. As a young engineer, Sir Ganga Ram had 
gone all over this desert land. He knew of a place on 
the canal where there was a fall of six feet. This was 
twenty miles away from the 100,000 acres of land 
that was too high to be irrigated by flow irrigation. He 
thought the thing over and, as he told me, his mind 
was a blank. But he prayed that God would help him 
and God did help him. He got one of the big engi- 
neering firms to figure and they put in a turbine power 
unit so that this fall of six feet in the main canal 
now generates enough power to be carried about twenty 
miles on high power lines to irrigate most of the 
100,000 acres. Sir Ganga Ram took these 100,000 
acres of desert on a five-year lease fro1a the Govern- 
ment and promised the Government that at the end 
of that time he would turn it over to them with a power 
plant and pumping station, pumps and machinery in 
first-class working order, the canals and channels all 
laid out—he would turn these over to the Govern- 
ment as a free gift, making enough money from the 
tenants who flocked in to pay for all this. I went over 
this land and saw mile after mile of beautiful wheat 
I never saw a more level plain covered with so fine 
a crop. Most of the sugar cane had been cut and 
most of the cotton had been picked. Sir Ganga Ram 
sees, as few men do see, fruit for their labors—a pros- 
perous, contented and happy people where formerly there 
was only a desert. 

From this very instructive and inspiring visit going 
around with the Royal Commission, I went down to 
Ahmedabad for a visit with Mr. Ghandi. He had left 
the Ashram the night before I arrived, but had left 
word that I was to be entertained in his own verandah 
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rcom. I was met in a motor car by some of his as- 
sociates and most graciously entertained. I was taken 
around the Ashram and most of the day was spent in 
conference. I wanted to see Mr. Ghandi, especially 
with respect to an enlarged program. What he is do- 
ing with hand-spinning and weaving is all to the good 
in that it provides a gainful occupation for the farmer 
at such times as he has no farining to do. But I wanted 
Mr. Ghandi to add to spinning and weaving o‘her 
things. As most of the small farms of India are not 
cultivated according to an intensive system, but are 
farmed according to the extensive system of agricul- 
ture, I wished Mr. Ghandi to enlist his associates in 
showing the farmer how he could get more out of his 
small holding by intensive farming. Most of the day 
was spent in conference with his teachers and helpers. 
That night I left the Ashram for the train, and at 
about ten o’clock next morning left the train and was 
motored over country roads or village tracts and at 
about eleven o’clock came to the remote village where 
Mr. Ghandi’s headquarters were. He was living in a 
booth. He received me most graciously and for about 
two hours listened to me talk. He approved in general 
the schemes for agricultural reconstruction and _ better- 
ment. He and Mrs. Ghandi and I occupied the back 
seat of his motor and were driven off five or six miles 
where we came to a little village decorated with branches 
of trees and colored paper. Here about a hundred 
and fifty of the people, who are really below the out- 
castes—the aborigines—had learned to spin and weave. 


I was told that these people before the spinning and 


weaving program and before the efforts of Mr. Ghandi’s 

ssociates, had been heavy drinkers and that they lived 

1 an almost unhuman degradation. Mr. Ghandi took 
by the hand some of the little boys. Behind the fence 
and taking good care not to come near and be polluted 
by the presence of these lowly people were some of the 
caste people of the village. They looked on in amaze- 
ment as they saw Mr. Ghandi go with kindly gracious- 
ness, offering words of hope and encouragement to these 
poor outcaste folk. From there we went on to where 
there was a large exhibition with possibly 5,000 or 
6,000 people gathered on a beautiful bluff overlooking 
a rocky gorge. Here were to be seen all kinds of spin- 
ning wheels and hand looms made by the untouch- 
ables, thread coarse and rough—their first efforts—and 
beautiful finely spun cotton that came as a result of 
long practice. Instead of putting the wreath of flowers 
round Mr. Ghandi’s neck, as is customary, they gar- 
landed him with skeins of homespun cotton thread. 
This he accepted and it is to be turned over to the 
weavers, the proceeds going to help the poor. My pur- 
pose in going to Mr. Ghandi was not so much religious 
discussion as it was for a friendly talk as to how to 
unite to help the poor of India in the spirit of Jesus. 
Mr. Ghandi greatly encouraged me by his attitude and 
I believe that his tremendous hold in the villages can 
be used mightily for the freeing of the downcast and 
the oppressed. 


At the railway station on my way back from Mr. 
Ghandi, I had a talk with a very fine Brahmin doctor, 
educated in England, who had practiced medicine in 
New Jersey for three years. This Brahmin doctor 
told me he was a product of the mission schools, and 
his son, who is now taking an engineering course in 
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England, had also been to the mission school and col- 
lege because in teachings of the Bible and Christianity 
this Brahmin assured me there was a moral growth 
and character development which could only be found 
in Christian institutions. This man said that Mr. 
Ghandi had been very largely forsaken by the wealthy 
and socially prominent of India and that he had now 
turned to the outcaste and untouchable and found in 
them an outlet for his zeal and enthusiasm. I thought 
of the number of devoted Christian missionaries all 
over India who for the past two generations have de- 
voted most of their energies to the outcaste and the 
cowntrodden. And when Mr. Ghandi goes out to 
help them he follows in a succession which includes 
some of the world’s choicest spirits and leads on in 
the way Jesus walked when upon earth. 

My shortest way home was through Ujjain, where 
as director of agriculture for the late Maharaja, of 
Gwalior, I had taken over part of the palace grounds, 
something like 750 acres, where my former colleagues 
have developed an agricultural experiment station and 
demonstration farm. I had not been near it for seven 
years. The deputy director is a Brahmin gentleman 
whom I had appointed. The farm manager is an 
indian Christian trained by us at Allahabad. It was 
ene of the best kept-up farms that I have seen in 
‘™ndia. As I went into their storerooms I saw the fine 
provision for storing seed, I saw the improved cotton 
and wheat and gram (a pulse) which they told me 
the farmers had taken and used over 100,000 acres with 
a net increased yield of at least three dollars per acre. 
' thank God for what these men had done. I learned 
from the local missionary that the Indian Christian 
is a man recognized on all sides by his Hindu and 
Mohammedan neighbors as a man of outstanding char- 
acter, honest, straightforward, hardworking. I was 
told that there were over 2,000 farmers and small 
petty landlords who were in direct contact with the 
experimental station. On their own land they were 
multiplying the good seed that came out from this 
center and that this good seed was distributed in turn 
to their neighbors. This Indian Christian who now 
eccupies such a useful position in society came to us in 
the year 1913 with very little training and very little 
education. He was with us for nearly four years. He 
expressed to me his deep gratitude for the training that 
the Agricultural Institute had given him, especially for 
the emphasis upon religicus things and upon the com- 
mon virtues of honesty and truthfulness. I heard of a 
number of cur former students who were making good 
and working hard. 

I returned from this most interesting trip full of 
hope, full of confidence in God that he who had begun 
a good work would not let it drop, but would con- 
tinue it. India today is torn politically and socially 
by religious communal strife. A great many of the 
thoughtful Hindus and Mohammedans with whom I 
have talked see very little hope for their country with 
its present attitude. Most of these men confess with a 
freedom not seen before that if only the spirit of Jesus 
could be more broadly felt India would be a better 
place. And so the Agricultural Institute, using agri- 
culture as a means, continues to strive to bring the bless- 
ings of Jesus to India. Ycurs sincerely, 

Sam HiccINBOTTOM. 
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A Correspondence Study Course of the Country Church 


HE Extension Department of the Assembly’s 

Training School has-added to its correspondence 

curriculum a course on “The Country Church”. 
This action of the Training School is in response to 
the recent overture of Ebenezer Presbytery, to the ef- 
fect that “the textbook of Rev. Henry W. McLaughlin, 
D. D., be added to the extension curriculum of the 
General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
at Richmond, Va., and that the Training School be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of making correspond- 
ence courses upon this subject available to the minis- 
try and laity of our church. This overture is adopted 
with the hope that the influence of Dr. McLaughlin 
may be extended to every part of the church and reach 


those workers who are unable for providential reasons 
to attend summer schools and conferences where they may 
come under his personal instructions.” The El Dorado 
General Assembly referred this matter to the discretion 
of the faculty of the Training School. 

The textbook used in this course is, ““The New Call’, 
by Rev. Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D., Country Church 
Director of our Church. There are eighteen lessons in 
the book. The cost of the course, including the text- 
book, is two dollars. If you wish to enroll for this 
study, write to Rev. O. E. Buchholz, Director of the 
Extension Department of the Assembly’s Training 
School, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 

O. E. BucHHo.z. 





io) 


Interdenominational Program of Evangelism 


T THE meeting of the Commission on Evangelism 
and Life Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, held at North- 

field, in June, an Interdenominational Program of Evan- 
gelism was adopted and recommended to the various de- 
nominations included in that body. The representatives 
of our Church were Rev. Homer McMillan, D. D., and 
Rev. Wm. Crowe, D. D. 


A part of the commission’s report, including the fall 
program is given below: 


“We commend this program to our various churches 
throughout the land and to our missionaries at home 
and abroad for such use as each body and each worker 
may deem best. Let it be clearly understood that it is 
in no sense obligatory either to any denominational or 
interdenominational body or on any local church, but is 
offered simply as a suggestion. We venture to send this 
forth after diligent prayer and earnest conference to- 
ether in seeking to know the will of God, and further 
the interests of the kingdom of our Lord among men. 


Many churches and related bodies are planning to give 
special attention to a careful study of the Life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ during the next three years in memory 
of the corresponding three years of His public ministry 
approximately nineteen centuries ago. We look upon 
this as a favorable opportunity to call upon all people 
everywhere to give themselves with renewed consecra- 
tion to the study of His life and with wholehearted de- 
termination to bring the knowledge of our Lord and 
His saving grace to multitudes that know Him not, and 
to learn how His way of life may become operative in 
ali the areas of human relationships in our modern 
world; and further do we commend those movements in 
our various denominations which seek in organized 
fashion to make these years particularly fruitful in 
the spiritual life of the churches and in their ministry 
to the complex and confused life of the world. 





The Program. 


We believe the work of the church year should be 
planned well in advance and should have in it two major 
movements. 


(a) A fall program with a well planned church rally, 
and a program of activities continuing through the fall 
months with special emphasis on church attendance, 
care of absentees, church publicity, and membership en- 
listment. 


(b) A pre-Easter or spring program, beginning early 
in the new year and including: 


(1.) A careful cultivation of the devotional life of the 
people. (2.) A definite program of religious instruction 
by the pastor for the young. (3.) The enlistment and 
training of a body of witnesses for Christ to do personal 
work in the ingathering of new members. 


(a) The Fall Program 


1. That the first Sunday of October be selected for 
Church Rally Sunday with emphasis upon family church 
attendance. This rally to be preceded by a thorough- 
going visitation of the parish that newcomers may be 
given personal invitation and that all the people may be 
reminded of the program of the church, become ac- 
quainted with its personnel, and be given a new under- 
standing of their responsibility for the work and the 
worship of the church. 


2. That this occasion be utilized to give widest pub- 
licity to the church and to the Christian program, at 
home and abroad, in the daily press and through other 
mediums throughout the community. 


3. That following the rally the church give itself.to a 
thorough cultivation of all indifferent members, to look- 
ing after absentees, and in every way instructing the 
people as to the duty and value of regular church at- 
tendance. . 


4. That this period of work shall fruit in an autumn 
ingathering of new members at the fall communion 
service or at some other suitable season.” 


| 
| 
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Items of Timely Interest 


In these materialistic and practical days, we are prone 
to judge formulas and philoso- 
phies by their results. We know 
that it has been said of Chris- 
tianity that the trouble is not 
that it has been tried and 
failed, but that it has never been tried. What about 
when it is tried? Does it work? 

The following striking paragraph is from a letter by 
C. Stanley Smith, missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., in Nanking, concerning his experi- 
ences during the Nanking riot: “The only thing that 
saved my life from one fiend, and later from another 
young fellow dressed in civilian clothes, but carrying 
’.n automatic revolver, was the fact that I showed no 
fear of them and literally carried out the injunctions 
of the Sermon on the Mount. The fiendish soldier called 
me a “wankwoh nu” (a destroy-country slave), and 
slapped me on the face. I thanked him and offered 
the other cheek. He did not strike. A little later this 
same individual struck me a savage blow on the right 
side of my chest with the butt of his rifle. I offered 
him the left side, but he did not renew the stroke. He 
demanded that I be tied up and led away to be shot. 
I picked up a coolie’s belt from the sidewalk and, 
wrapping it around my waist, I offered one end to 
him to tie me up with. He did not take it. He was 
evidently nonplused by such behavior, for he and his 
group departed without taking my life. I walked out 
of the gate with some of them, talking with them about 
. their homes in Honan. They became quite sociable 
sin the course of a short walk, but had I continued on 
with them I do not know what would have happened 
to me. They might have protected me from another 
group or they might not. Anyway I will never know, 
for I returned to the house.” 


Will the Sermon 
on the Mount 
Work? 


—--—-(}---—-— - 


Adachi Kinnosuke tells in a current magazine how his 
desire to learn English took him 
years ago to Dr. Walker A. 
Lambuth, later a bishop in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, by whom he was led to 
Christ. Now in the United States, Mr. Kinnosuke 
who says, “The light of all religions burns purer in 
the mission fields than at their home bases,” comments 
as follows on his experiences: 


“Here I have seen literally millions of Christians in 
perfectly good standing in the Church take something 
of a pleasure in speaking unkindly of their richer 
neighbors. I have seen more millions of them entirely 
happy in revising the Sermon on the Mount to read: 
‘Lots of men can serve two masters. Ye can serve God 
and Mammon.’ I have seen still more millions of 
equally excellent Christians take the name of God in 
vain—and in the jolliest manner imaginable. ‘ 

I have seen that old-fashioned thing—which we Japa- 


A Japanese 
Views American 
Christians 


nese still think a good deal of—called parental cor 

trol, become a lost art among the Christian people i: 
this country. These and a few other things have ha 
their effect upon me, of course. I am wondering if 
Christianity in Christendom is dry rotting. They have 
bewildered me not a little and made me a trifle wear) 
in my joints as I tried to make my painful way along 
the straight and. narrow path.”—Misstonary Review of 
the World, May, 1927. 


Qs 


A Russian estimate of the armies contending for the 
mastery of China assigns 180,- 
000 good soldiers to Chang Ts»- 
lin, 80,000 indifferent to poor 
soldiers to Chang Tsung in Shantung (attached to 
Chane Tso-lin), and 25,000 to 30,000 good men to 
Sun Chaun-fang, recent unsuccessful defender of Shanv- 
hai against the Cantonese. To the South he assigns 
140,000 to 180,000 good fighting men to the Nation- 
alist main army, about two-thirds of these being un- 
der Chiang Kai-shek and the rest adhering to Hankow; 
100,000 to 120,000 under General Feng, recently ad- 
hering to Kai-shek, and 75,000 to 90,000 in Yen Hsi- 
shan’s Shansi army. 


China’s Armies 


ee Se 


For years the missionaries have been trying to establish 
a school at Gogoyo in Africa, 
but all attempts to secure the 
necessary governmental ap- 
proval from the Portuguese 
have been made in vain. What 
has been impossible to the mis- 
sionaries has now proved possible through the persona! 
efforts of two young African men; one is Kamba Sim- 
ango, and the other Bede Simango, both of whom were 
born in the “bush” and are products of mission schools. 
Bede went to Lorenzo Marques, a Swiss mission schocl, 
where he fell under the influence of Papera, a teacher 
in that school. Papera, himself a graduate of Con- 
gregational schools, was one of the eighteen boys who 
in 1907 were sent to Mt. Selinda by Mr. Fred Bunker, 
a missionary of the American Board. Papera has done 
a remarkable work in the school, and several years ago 
he had a Christian congregation of 150 boys, fifty of 
them trained by him and given certificates showing 
their education. “This army is ready to march,” was 
the statement he made to a recent visitor as he indi- 
cated their readiness for service to the people. In ap- 
proaching the question of the new school for Gogoyo, 
Bede and Kamba went to the Commandante and told 
him their story. He asked them to show their certi- 
ficates—Kamba’s from Columbia University and Bede’s 
from the Lorenzo Marques School. When the Cabinet 
of the Portuguese Colonial Government had been sum- 
moned and had seen their certificates they issued the 
necessary permission, and the school will now become 
a fact—The Congregationalist. 


Native Africans 
Succeed Where 
Missionaries 
Failed 
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Human nature being what it is, our most immediate 
task is with the rising genera- 
tion and the fundamental mis- 
sionary challenge in the United 
States today is the nearly twenty 
million boys and girls who are 
not enrolled in any Sunday school or similar organiza- 
tion, either Catholic, Hebrew or Protestant, and who 
are growing up uninformed concerning matters of re- 
ligion and untrained in religious living. And these 
young people are everywhere. Recently in 
one of the richest agricultural sections of Iowa a 
Methodist. district superintendent said, “One-half of 
the farmers in my territory never go to church, no 
Christian minister ever goes into their homes, and their 
children are enrolled in no Sunday school.”—From 
Federal Council Bulletin, April, 1927. “The New 
Horizon of Home Missions,” by Jay S. Stowell. 


Twenty Million 
Not in Sunday 
School 


lalate 


The statements have been made, on what seems good 

authority, that more than eighty 
Religious Training per cent of all crimes from mur- 
of our Youth der down to petty misdemean- 

ors are committed by persons 
less than twenty-two years old; that the average age of 
burglars has decreased in ten years from twenty-nine 
to only twenty-one years; that fifty-one per cent of 
automobile thefts—which involve values of tens of 
millions of dollars a year—are committed by pe.sons 
under eighteen; and most pitiful and shameful of all, 
that forty-two per cent of the unmarried mothers are 
school girls averaging sixteen years of age. 

That secular education should be an efficient agency 
for combating such conditions is often insisted upon. 
Yet that theory is confronted with such facts as this: 
that in the State of New York in three years more than 
six hundred million dollars have been spent in public 
school education, and in those same years more than 
fifty thousand pupils were sent to prison as convicted 
criminals. That religious instruction, in church Sun- 
day schools, should be effective, might perhaps rea- 
sonably be expected, if it existed to any general ex- 
tent. But we are told that it reaches scarcely thirty 
per cent of the children. There remains the 
home, or what is left of it. President Cool'dge 
was everlastingly right in saying that the hope and 
strength of America are in the homes and at the hearth- 
stones of the people. Pedagogics, sociology, penolozy 
and all the rest of the social sciences can never contrive 
nor discover a substitute for parental authority and 
domestic influence—From the North American Re- 
view, March, April, May, 1927. “The Flickering of 
‘Flaming Youth?” 


In appreciation of Commander Richard E. Byrd’s 
carrying a Bible in the trophy 
box of the airplane “America” 
on its first flight to Europe, a 
large copy of a leather-bound 
Bible was presented to him on 
behalf of the American Bible Society by Mr. Gilbert 
Darlington, its treasurer, at the close of the ceremonies 
at the Eternal Light, Madison Square, which ended 
New York City’s first day of welcome to the home- 
coming ccean flyers. A gold-lettered inscription on the 
cover of the Bible reads: “Presented by the American 
Bible Society to Commander Richard E. Byrd and the 
crew of the ‘America’ who were the first to carry the 
Bible to Europe by air.”’ 

It was a book of no such proporticns as that given 
Commander Byrd at Madison Square that nestled in 
the America’s trophy box along with the bit of flag 
fashioned by Betsy Ross’s fingers and the other his- 
torical American trophies which had already acccm- 
panied the Commander on his flight over the North 
Pole. 

When Commander Byrd, because of the significance 


Bible First Book 
to Cross Atlantic 
by Air 


of the non-stop flight to Europe, expressed a wish ta 


add a copy of the Bible to the distinguished company 
of the trophy box, Mr. Rodman A. Wanamaker pro- 
vided the Commander with a miniature Bible, its pages 
about the size of a postage stamp and its weight one 
ounce. 

What could be more appropriate than that the Bible, 
which is the first book that has been translated and 
printed in over 600 languages and dialects, should also 
be the first book to cross the Atlantic by air? 


- 
US 


A special effort has been made in the West Indies to 

find out what the upper classes 
The Bible in the think of the Bible, and to let 
West Indies them know the work the Ameri- 
can Bible Society is doing 
among the Latin-American people. To attain this 
end, the Secretary visited Masonic lodges, educational 
centers, commercial and recreational clubs and political 
organizations. More than half of the lodges secured 
Bibles for their temples, and two-thirds of them agreed 
that the distribution of the Bible strengthened the feel- 
ing of liberty in Spanish America. The majority of 
the teachers in more than half of the educational cen- 
ters admitted the usefulness of the Bible; while a few 
stated they considered it very harmful to what they 
called the “true emancipation of conscience.” Of 
thirty-two commercial and sport clubs, seventeen bought 
Bibles for their libraries, and their members thought 
it desirable that the Bibles should be circulated and 
taught—The Missionary Review of the World, De- 
cember, 1926. 














RALLY DAY, OCTOBER 2, 1927 


REACH THEM—TEACH THEM 
Send offerings to R. E. Maem, 7reas., Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Visitor’s Day at the Pittsburg Colored Mission 
In Atlanta, Georgia 


ICE MEMORIAL CHURCH, situated in the 
R heart of Pittsburg, one of the negro sections in 

Atlanta, is doing a splendid work for that com- 
munity in assembling nearly four hundred little colored 
children in the largest Daily Vacation Bible School in 
the state of Georgia. This school has an earnest and 
efficient faculty of about twenty young people under 
the leadership of Russell Nunan, superintendent, and 
Mrs. Ray Matson, his assistant. The work is under 
the care of Dr. William Huck, the superintendent of 
Home Missions of the Atlanta Presbytery. 


Visitors’ day, July 1st, was a hot, hot morning, and 
yet, there in the assembly room, packed sometimes two 
o a chair, quietly and attentively sat, rather beamed, 
he little colored children. 


“O Zion haste, Thy mission high fulfilling”’—“Lord, 
I want to be like Jesus, in my heart”, an old gospel 
hymn followed by a negro spiritual, both sung as only 
little colored children can sing, seemed to symbolize 
the whole school. There during the long, idle, vaca- 
tion hours was the opportunity for the church to tell 
the glad tidings, and there was at the same time ap- 
parent on the part of the children a real desire to 
have “Jesus in their heart”. 


A few more songs and then came the period for 
recitation of Bible memory passages. Once more came 
the united voice of every child, rivalling in volume the 
singing, as the children recited Psalm 121, Isaiah 
55:6, 7, the Beatitudes and other parts of Scripture. 
Rev. Gideon, the colored pastor of the church, told the 
habit story, told it so well that even grown up visitors 
were convinced that a silver lining is behind the cloud. 
If one but choose the right, he is always rewarded. 

» 


After the story Rev. Gideon led the children in spiri- 
tuals and then they were dismissed for a recess. 


During the recess we visited the kindergarten where 
Louise Mead, a very able young colored woman and 
her corps of faithful helpers were doing fine work for 
the tiny colored folk. It was interesting to hear for 
what the children were thankful, for breakfast, for 
brothers, for dress, for teacher. Then they sang, 
“Father we thank Thee”. There were a few more 
sungs, then came time for refreshments, some cheese 
and crackers, and then the children went home. 


Once more the older children were assembled, this 
time in classes of about twenty. The church could not 
hold more than eight classes and the rest found places 
to meet on the sidewalk, under trees in a nearby empty 
house, anywhere a shade offered its inviting cool. They 
spent some time in drilling on the memory passages and 
then took out their various bits of handwork. They 
were making pretty handkerchiefs, laundry bags, wax 
flowers, fans, pottery, boxes, hat-trees, caning chair bot- 
torus aNd Ouler wings. ihis was fu1U0wea by lle 
closing exercises. A drama had been planned, “The 
Little Syrian Maid”. There was no scenery, sheets 
served for costumes, but little colored children are born 
actors and the message of the play was very evident. 
The children acted with complete naturalness as is 
shown when “Elijah” asked his servant where he had 
been, he answered “I aint been nowhar.”’ 


There are many enrolled in this school who do not 
go to any Sunday school and the month they spend in 
the Daily Vacation Bible School will prove to be a 
never-ending blessing to both themselves and their com- 
munity. 
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The Mexican Presbyterian Church at Beeville, Texas, 
conducted a mest successful Daily Vacation Bible 
School this past summer. The pastor, Rev. S. G. 
Ramirez, has been doing a splendid work among the 
large Mexican population. He was assisted in his 
work this summer by two of the girls who attend Pres.- 
Mex. This is an interesting fact and worthy of note 
as already showing the fruits of the work done in that 
institution. ‘The Pres.-Mex. girls were Rosario Murry 
and Marcelina Alaverez. Mrs. Ramirez and Misses 
Paula and Ramona Garcia also helped as_ teachers. 
There were sixty-two children enrolled, forty-seven of 
them Catholics. 

This is a fine record, and we wish Rey. and Mrs. 
Ramirez all success in their work. 


How Your Offerings for Publication and Religious Educa- 
tion Help to Spread the Gospel at Home and Abroad 


Guild, Tenn. 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION: 
DEAR Sirs: 


This is to thank you for the nice free literature you 
have been sending to me for my Bible Mission Class 
here in the mountains. I have a very interesting class 
and I dearly love the work. I started with a few 
children in my own home and last Sunday night I had 
43, consisting of men, women and children. When 
I moved here about eight years ago, I found the 
children knew very little of God and his Word, and 
as I knew them better, I found some of the mothers 
could not read. I had three little children of my 
own and my heart went out in deepest sympathy for 
these little mountain children with no one to read 
Bible stories to them. ‘Though I had never had any 
special training, I undertook the work among these 
neighbors, and now I have, besides the Sunday night 
class for children, a Ladies’ Bible Class, meeting weekly 
at the different homes. Last week we had an attend- 
ance of eighteen, and we only organized this class 
about a month ago. 


For the Sunday night class of children, I teach Bible 
lessons by means of stereopticon lectures. I order pic- 
tures made from the weekly Sunday-school cards, for 
the stereopticon machine, and the children remember 
the most of the stories taken from these pictures. I 
really have found it the most effectual way to teach the 
Bible to small children, and many of the older people 
are coming ‘to these lectures. This is not a moving 
picture but a slide machine which the children bought 
by selling candy and having ice cream suppers. 


in Beeville, Texas 





SONS 


Thanking you so much for all past favors. I ap- 
preciate so much the free literature and the children 
are always eager for the papers and cards. 


Very sincerely, 


Mrs. W. P. Ropney. 


—_—_C————_- 


Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 


June 6, 1927. 
DEAR Miss VERA OGDEN HILL: 


I am very glad to write you today. I hope my let- 
ter shall meet well as it leave me. 


Before Miss Headen left Luebo, I have ask her 
if she is able to help me to get the ‘MISSIONARY SUR- 
vEY”’. I ask that I want to pay to get it, and she 
promised me that she like very much to give it to me 
& she will pay for one. 


Last month my first copy of MIssIoNARY SURVEY 
reached in my hand. After one week | get a teiter 
from Miss Headen says that you send me SURVEY as 
a gift. So I am writing you to thank you about your 
kindness to me. I wish Our God bless all of you. 

Your faithfully, 


DAvip MUKEBA. 


Note:—This letter was received from one of the boys 
of our African Mission at Luebo. Read in connection 
with the letter above, it shows how important a part 
our work of publication plays in the missionary aspect 
of the Church’s work. Here we have both Home and 
Foreign Missions represented. 
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Here are the victims. 


Victim’s of the Catechism Epidemic 


R. H. STONE 


PIDEMICS of measles come and are soon drc- 
E. tored out of a community. Forest fires rage with 

an intensity and are put out. But an epidemic 
Josephine Roten, whose name is mentioned because of 
of memorizing the catechisms has been raging, since 
the first of the year, with an intensity that is most en- 
couraging. The sphere of this happy situation is the 
Ebenezer Presbpterian Church in a rural community 
in the mountains of Winston-Salem Presbytery. 

Since January the first, eleven Bibles and twenty 
Testaments have been awarded. The accompanying 
picture shows a ‘group who have received their re- 
wards. Since this picture was made a number of 
others have been put on the catechism roll. 

Reading from left to right the first one is Ethel Dar- 
nell, who memorized the Shorter Catechism in one week 
and attended the public school also; the next is little 
her having recited the Shorter Catechism in such ten- 
der years. 

About one year ago there was no, Sunday school at 
this church. It had died a natural death and it was 
thought by some that a Sunday school could not be 
conducted there throughout the year. The Men of the 
Presbyterian Churches of Ashe County sponsored the 
reorganization. For a number of months the attend- 
ance averaged about seventy-five. During the hard 
winter months of January, February and March the 
attendance was forty-six. For May and June the at- 
tendance will probably average more than one hundred. 


It is one of the largest if not the largest Sunday 
school in the County of any denomination. Recently 
the Gillespie Sunday-school Building, which has three 
rooms, was added. It was named in honor of Dr. 
FE. E. Gillespie, who organized the Church in 1898 
He was the pioneer Presbyterian minister in that sec- 
tion in this generation. The Church is the first fruits 
of his church-building career. It is the first Presby- 
terian church to be organized in the County of Ashe. 
Rev. W. A. Murray had the honor of organizing the 
first Presbyterian Sunday school in Ashe, which was 
at Ebenezer. 

This old church with its new addition is at present 
the best equipped Sunday-school plant in the county. 


This taking on of new life in the Sunday school 
has greatly encouraged the community and the tone 
and standards of the local community life are being 
elevated and greatly bettered. This is the only Sunday 
school within a radius of a number of miles that is 


open every Sunday of the year. The rejuvenation of 
this Sunday school with its boys and girls at work on 
the catechisms of our Church is one of the bright spots 
in the progress of the Kingdom of God through Pres- 
byterianism in the Synod of North Carolina. 


Rev. John W. Luke, a recent graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, has been installed 
pastor of the church. He began this pastorate with a 
zeal and a knowledge that is most encouraging. 


—- - —-O- 


COMPARATIVE 


1927-28 
For Publication and S. S. Work 


STATEMENT FOR FOUR 
April through July 


$16,106.98 


MONTHS 
April through July 
1926-1927 
$19,050.88 


Decrease 
$ 2,943.90 
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Book Reviews 


THE EARL OF ROCHESTER 
Retold from the Chronicle of Bishop Burnet 
By Parke P. Flournoy, D. D., Litt. D. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Price 25c. 


An interesting abridgment and presentation of an 
ancient work, of which Dr. Samuel Johnson said: “The 
critic ought to read it for its elegance, the philosopher 
for its arguments, and the saint for its piety.” 

It relates the history of the Earl of Rochester as a 
courtier of the time of Charles II and his end—‘“Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” “What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

It tells, too, how at last by the ministry of faithful 
witnesses and the reading of the Word, he comes into 
the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 





“MOTHER INDIA” 
By Katherine Mayo 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. Price, $3.75 


An extraordinary sociological study of India, made at 
first hand and in a dispassionate and scholarly manner. 
Authorities are cited for every statement. 

Many of the facts related in the book are revolting 
and s ckening, but are facts which should be known and 
understood widely. 

The author deals with the questions of child marriage 
and sexual excesses, with which India is destroying her- 
self; with the sacred cow, which is helping to destroy 
India; with problems of sanitation (so closely interwov- 
en, warp and woof with India’s religion as to be almost 
hopeless of change) which makes India a menace to the 
life and health of the rest of the world, the breeding 
ground of cholera and plague. 

She gives us a picture of the Pariahs—the “Untouch- 
ables,” and an explanation of how they became such. 

She shows us the tenseness of the political situation— 
Hindus, Moslems, Britons, and leaves us with a great 
sympathy for England and her endless problems. 

She gives us intimate and surprising glimpses of 
Ghandi. She deals with the question of mendicancy, in 
its religious aspects and as a great drain upon the coun- 
try, and she discusses the absorption of bullion by 
India, about forty per cent of the yearly output of gold 
and thirty per cent of its silver vanishing into India 
each year, as she requires payment for her goods in 
specie instead of in trade. This bullion disappears 
permanently, being made into ornaments or hoarded. 
mn are only a few of the topics with which she 
deals. 

This study is made not from a religious but from a 
sociological standpoint, but at the end, one is left with 
a great sympathy for the native peoples, who are them- 
selves the victims of a hopeless and fatalistic religion. 





THE ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARDS WOMEN 
By M. Madeline Southard 
Doran and Company. Price, $1.50 


“rom “Mother India,’ reviewed above, one turns with 
a creat surge of gratitude to consider the attitude to- 
werds women of One who said of all the race, “I am 
- that they might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly.” 


One must realize that no purely human mind, steeped 
in the atmosphere of Jesus’ day, with the social and moral 
attitude towards women of all heathen faiths, and, in a 
modified degree of the Jewish faith, could have visioned 
woman as she exists today in lands affected by the Chris- 
tian faith. This is the direct result of Jesus’ attitude 
towards women, and we hope the day may come when 
she will attain to the full measure of his ideal for her. 

Miss Southard states that in all non-Christian codes, 
woman is the creature of her relationships; it is Christ 
alone who considers her as a person with relationships. 

Read in connection with “Mother India,” mentioned 
above, the two books will form a study one can never 
forget. 


PIONEER DAYS IN ARKANSAS 
By S. H. Chester, D. D. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Price, 50c. 


This little book, written by Dr. Chester, for more than 
‘hirty years Secretary of Foreign Missions in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., is a delightful glimpse into by- 
sone days. It will be of great interest to all that large 
body of Americans who are increasingly interested in 
Americana, showing, as it does, the rugged simplicity 
of our pioneer life, joined with high ideals and clear- 
cut standards of right and wrong. 

It abounds in humor and shows a good literary style. 
Its appeal should reach to more than older readers. Al- 
most any boy or girl over twelve years of age will be 
interested in the adventures and good times of these 
p:oneer folk. 

Dr. W. L. Lingle says, in the introduction: “It was 
my privilege to read this book through twice while it 
was still in manuscript. Both times, it gripped and 
held me from start to finish.” 

The book is attractively gotton up, and should make 
a welcome gift for any occasion. 





THE CAPTIVES OF ABB’S VALLEY 
A Legend of Frontier Life 
By a Son of Mary Moore 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Price 75c 


This is a reprint of a book first published in 1854 and 
now for some time out of print. 

It gives some vivid and thrilling pictures of life in 
the early days of the settlement of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, especially relating the experiences of the Moore 
family, the victims of an Indian raid in June, 1786. 

There are many who read it in their youth who will be 
glad to know that this book is again in print, and there 
are many others who will enjoy it for the first time. 





ECHOES AND MEMORIES 


By Bramwell Booth. Doran and Company, Publishers. 
Interesting and informing, we give this book. our 
hearty commendation.—Foreign Mission Committee. 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 


Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Man, as the Steward of God, and His Money 


De. E. L. Ha 


HE uncivilized tribes do not use money, for thzir 
7 trade transaction are carried on by barter. The 

invention of a circulating medium of exchange 
has always been the first step in the development from 
barbarism to civilization. ‘The medium of exchange is 
always at first very simple. The first American money 
was called wampum and consisted of small shells s rung 
like beads. Your economists would say that “‘money is a 
medium of exchange,” and that it is a “legal tender,” 
which means that the Government guarantees it to be 
the measure of values and that it will continue in 
value for six months or a year or a number of years, 
the same as it is today. 

Our money makes up a large part of our equipment 
for our life’s work, and it is important, therefore, for 
us to know what God’s Word teaches concerning our 
working tool. As stewards of God, we must render an 
account of our wealth to Him, and there are some things 
we wish to note concerning the matter of making our 
offerings to God. 


I. THe IDEAL OF THE STEWARD IN MAKING His 
OFFERING. 

As Christians, we must hold the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ as the supreme rule of our lives. His 
example is claimed by us to be the operative law in 
our own experience, and that He did a thing is sufficient 
argument for us to do it. The example of Jesus “globes 
within itself every idea and ideal of man; all gentle- 
ness and justice; all wisdom and all mercy; all sympa- 
thy and tenderness; all courage and self-sacrifice and 
purity; above all love, tropical, immeasurable, inimita- 
ble. He wrote no book, no poem, no drama, no philoso- 
phy; invented no tool or instrument; fashioned no law 
or institution; discovered no medicine or remedy; out- 
lined no philosophy of mind or body; cont ibut-d n th- 
ing to geology or astronomy, but stood at the end of a 
brief career, doomed and deserted, solitary and silent, 
utterly helpless, fronting a shameless trial and a piti- 
less execution; and yet could some magician have 
touched men’s eyes, they would have seen that no power 
in heaven and no force on earth for majesty and pro- 
ductiveness could equal or match the inspiration to be 
had from this life, which was given us for an examp!e.” 

Let us see the example Christ has left us in the matter 
of making an offering, or (to use a word which we have 
placed under the ban, unless properly understood), in 
the matter of giving. I need but recall to you two 


passages of Scrip‘ure. Philippians 2:5-8, “Le this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 
Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God: But made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men: And being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross.” II. 
Corinthians 8:9, “For ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” With all the treasures of heaven and all the 
glories of His celestial being, He was moved with the 
spirit of benevolence, and surrendered all for the sake 
of a sin-cursed and impoverished race. This is the per- 
fect example, the sublimest ideal, the world has ever 
witnessed in the matter of making an offering. If we 
are searching for an ideal in this sphere of duty, then the 
great sacrificial gift of Jesus Himself shou'd satisfy us; 
and if His example is sufficient argument for us to fol- 
low, then let us catch the spirit of self-sacrifice. 


II. THe Morive oF THE STEWARD IN MAKING 
His OFFERING. 

Some people make contributions (this word might 
well be used in this connection) because others are 
doing it and it seems to be the style: others contribute 
because their families are members of the Church, and 
they think the least they can do is to contribute their 
money: others because they are asked to do it and do 
not like to deny the appeal: others, like Mr. Huxley, 
give because they believe religion is a good thing for a 
community in working out its civilization: and others 
contribute to the support of the kingdom without hav- 
ing any specific motive behind their action. 

There is but one true and good motive for the Chris- 
tian to have in making his offering, and that is piety. 
Having surrendered ourselves and all that we claim 
to Him, we must use our money to advance His Cause. 
“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service,” 
(Romans 12:1.) We have interpreted this passage else- 
where in this series of lectures, and shown that it calls 
for the consecration of ourselves first of all, and, as a 
result of that self-consecration, the consecration of all 
our possessions to the interests of the kingdom of God. 
Paul is speaking of the churches in Macedonia as fine 
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examples of the true spirit of stewardship, and he says, 
“ind . . . first gave their own selves to the Lord, 
and unto us by the will of God,” (II. Cor. 8:5.) True 
consecration and self-surrender to God constitute the 
strongest and purest motive for our offerings to God. 

| believe the great body of Christians need to be set 
right at this point. We are too ready to think that we 
have discharged our full duty when we make liberal 
offerings to the support of the church; and we do not 
stop to think that the offerings should be the fruits of 
an essential piety. The giving of money, however 
much, can never be accepted by God as the substitute 
for the giving of self. Here is a crucial point in giv- 
ing: we may give large amounts of money to support 
the religious causes, but if the gifts are not prompted 
by the motive founded upon self-surrender, they can- 
not stand the test of true stewardship. 


III. Tue ACCEPTABILITY OF THE OFFERING. 


I am not so narrow that I would say that money 
given for the support of the Cause carries with it a 
curse unless it comes from a heart which is right with 
God and is freely given, without pressure; but I have 
some times wondered whether we do right to receive 
money at the hands of persons who give it under 
pressure, and who are often deceived with the idea that 
they are somehow buying their way through to heaven. 
I do know that heart service is the service that is ac- 
ceptable to God and the service which will save this 
world. The simple song, “Saved by Grace,” has gone 
forth to bless many souls because it came from Fanny 
Crosby, the blind hymn-writer, whose heart’s desire was 
to see “Him face to face,” and who sent forth her song 
accompanied by her own heart’s yearning. 

“If there be first a willing mind, it is accepted ac- 
cording to that a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not” (11. Cor. 8:12): “Every man according 
as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver” 
(II. Cor. 9:7): I am quite sure that God does not ac- 
cept as a-pure and satisfactory offering on our part any 
money which does not come from a willing heart. I 
have known men whose offerings were a real hurt to 
them because they made them under pressure and not 
freely; and I have known those same men to catch the 
true spirit of heart service in the matter of their money, 
and what a blessing their offerings have been to them. 


IV. Tue Extent OF THE OFFERING 


1 am not here to tell you how much of your money 
you are to set aside for the interests of the Kingdom; 
that is a matter which you are to decide for yourself. 
I have told you elsewhere that the Jews gave two and 
one-third tenths to the support of the Kingdom, and 
that God has given us some fine examples of the true 
use of money in the New Testament, and that it was 
my own personal conviction that every Christian should 
Start with the law, which is the tithe, and labor to pass 
from under the law to the richer and fuller concep- 
tion of the grace of giving. 

f am going to lay down a principle here which is 
universal in its application, and that is, that every Chris- 
tian must set aside a proportionate part of his wealth 


for God’s kingdom. “Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him,” (1. Cor. 16:2.) “If there be first a 
willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man 
hath, and not according to that he hath not,” (II. Cor. 
8:12): These two passages of scripture call for a 
definite proportionate part of what we have and accord- 
ing as we have enjoyed prosperity at the hand of God. 
I have heard men say, “If I had the money that Mr. A. 
has, I would do lots of good with it’; and I have al- 
ways felt that if they did not do some good with what 
they had, they could not be trusted to do good with more. 
Every Christian, however poor, should set aside a pro- 
portion of what he has to be used in advancing the 
Kingdom. 


V. THe INCENTIVE TO THE PROPER USE oF MONEY. 


We are human and love to be moved by incentives in 
our action; and God has met this tendency of humanity, 
and given us the highest incentives for our action i 
this matter. “= 

1, The blessing to the Cause. The apostle suggests ~ 
the blessing to the cause when he says, “For the ad- 
ministration of this service not only supplieth the want 
of the saints, but is abundant also by many thanksgiv- 
ings unto God,” (II. Cor. 9:12). I merely call your 
attention to the appeals which are sent forth from our 
Executive Committees for money to carry on the work 
which has been committed to their care; and I think 
that is sufficient to enable you to see what a blessing 
the offering of the true steward is to the Cause. 

2. The blessing of the Church. “Seeing that through 
the proving of you by this ministration they glorify God 
for the obedience of your confession unto the Gospel of 
Christ, and for the liberality of your contribution unto 
them and unto all,” (Revised Version II. Cor. 9:13.) 
The outside world can never be very greatly impressed 
with the Church when they see Christians dallying with 
their great financial problems. If the Cause is worth 
while, it seems that we would be willing to invest our 
money in it. When the world, as was true in the 
churches in Macedonia, sees the Christian people in 
earnest about the Church’s work and determined to 
obey Christ’s injuncticn to carry the Gospel to the utter- 
most parts of the world, then and only then will the 
world have respect for the Church and feel a desire to 
become a part of that body. I saw a man once in my 
ministry join a little Home Mission Church, when the 
churches of the great city could not reach him, be- 
cause he said he wanted to get something in his life 
that would make him as faithful and devoted to a 
cause as the members of that little church were. When 
we get in earnest about our work, the world is going 
to respect us and enlist in the work of the Church. 

3. The blessing to the Christian. I have purposely 
used the three words, Cause, Church and Christian, 
with the hope that the alliteration will help fasten the 
thoughts in our minds. God has said, “Honour the 
Lord with thy substance and with the first fruits of all 
thine increase: so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy presses shall burst out with new wine,” 
(Proverbs 3:9, 10); and again He says, “Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
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mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room to receive it,’ (Malachi 3:10). And again He 
has said, He is “able to make all grace abound towards 
you; that ye, always having all sufficiency in all things, 
may abound to every good work.” (II. Cor. 9:8.) Does 
God mean what He says? Is He making such promises 
to us with the idea of deceiving us into making liberal 
offerings, and then disappointing us in His part of the 
agreement? ‘Those who have put the matter to the test 
will bear witness, without an exception, to the fact that 
the blessings of God accompany the liberality of man. In 
1917 I heard one of the most prominent ministers in 
the Synod of Texas tell the story of his mother’s liber- 
ality and the blessings she received. He told how his 
father died and left his mother wth her young children 
to support and educate. How she borrowed a little 
money and started a millinery business on a very small 
scale. She placed a box upon the mantel and placed 
there her offerings and they were so generous that he, 


who was the oldest son, rebuked her for setting aside 
such a large proportion, and said to her, “Mother, yo 
will surely send us to the poor-house, if you don’t stop 
giving so much of the money away.” Always in reply 
to that rebuke she answered, “Give, and it shall be 
given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall men give unto 
your bosom;” and she continued to give. He said that 
his mother always had the money to meet the needs of 
that home and educated all of her children; and that 
he had carried all the years in his mind and heart the 
picture of his mother, with her great faith and delicious 
self-sacrifice, all the time blessed with what was neces- 
sary to meet the needs of her family. Many such testi- 
monies could be offered in substantiation of the fact 
that liberality reacts upon the Christian for his own 
good. 

With three such incentives to move the believer, how 
can he help but be liberal in the support of the inter- 
ests of the Kingdom of God? 

Athens, Ga. 
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Thoughts on Giving 


INNES HoLtt SHAFER 


THE MINIMUM | 


THE MEASURE | 
THE MANNER 
THE METHOD 


THE MinrmumM—“The tenth shall be Holy unto the 
Lord.” Lev. 27:32. This is within the reach of 
every child of Ged. It may be no mure than one 
penny—but it is his. It is his working capital. 
“Render unto God the things that are 
God’s.”” Luke 20:25. 


THE MeasurE—‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another.” John 13:34. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” Matt. 10:8. 


Fork THE CHILD oF Gop 


THE MANNER—“Not grudgingly, or of necessity: for 


God loveth a cheerful giver.” II Cor. 9:7. “He 
that giveth, let him do it with simplicity.” Romans 
12:8. 


THE MetHop—‘Henor the Lord with thy substance 
and with the firstfruits of all thine increase.” 
Prov. 3:9. “It is required in stewards that a man 
be found faithful.” I Cor. 4:2. 


Richmond, Va. 





Seven Ways of Giving 


Dr. Pierson once said that there are seven ways of 
giving: 
1. Careless. 
Giving something to everything and every- 
body. 
2. Impulsive. 
Giving without proper consideration and in- 
quiry. 
3. Lazy. 
Giving by means of bazaars, church suppers, 
and the like. 


4. Self-Denying. 
Saving the cost of luxuries by only using what 
is actually necessary. 
Systematic. 
Either one-tenth, or one-fifth, or one-half. 
Equal. 
Giving God as much as we spend on our- 
selves. 
Heroic. 
Limiting our expenses to a certain sum and 
giving the rest to God.—Ex. 
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September Program | 


DEPARTMENT V—CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


(Read through to the end) 


WorsHip ProGgRAM—Theme: Loya.rty. 
Hymn—I am Thine, O Lord. 
ScrIPTURE—Psalm 40:1-8. 
PrRAYER—That we may be loyal to— 
The Organizations of our Church— 
The Principles of Jesus Christ— 
The Kingdom of our Lord. 
Hymn—Take My Life and Let it Be. 
Reports oF Group LEADERS on Assignments for the 
Past Month. (See Preface.) 


INSTRUCTIONAL ProGRAM—Topic: Why Should a 
Man Feel it Necessary to Attend Church? 
First Speaker: 
For his own spiritual growth— 
The Church service—The need of worship. 
The Sunday School—The need of spiritual knowl- 
edge. 
The Men-of-the-Church—The need of fellowship. 

Second Speaker: Because of his influence—on the 
community and especially on his children. 

Third Speaker: Out of loyalty to his church—as 
he believes in what the church stands for and is 
seeking to do. 

A BrreF MessacE from the Pastor. (See Preface.) 
Hymn—Onward Christian Soldiers. 
PRAYER BY THE LEADER. 


OptionaAL PRoGRAM—Topic: 
(See Preface.) 

First Speaker: The Debt of the World to the Coun- 
try Church. 
Second Speaker: 

Church. 

Third Speaker: How Should the Country Church 
Co-operate with the Other Agencies of the Com- 
munity. 

Fourth Speaker: The Contribution of the Country 
Church to the City Church and the debt of the 
City Church to the Country Church. 


The Country Church. 


The Activities of the Country 


SERVICE ProGRAM: (See Preface.) 


ae ae ee — oO- ——————— 


Ten Commandments for Church Attendants 


“I.—Thou shalt not come to service late. 
Nor for the Amen refuse to wait. 


II.—Thy noisy tongue thou shalt restrain, 
When speaks the organ its refrain. 


III.—But when the hymns are sounded out, 
Thou shalt lift up thy voice and shout. 


IV.—The endmost seat thou shalt leave free, 
For more must share the pew with thee. 


V.—The offering-plate thou shalt not fear, 
But give the uttermost with cheer. 


From bulletin First Presbyterian Church, Newport News, Va. 







































DEPARTMENT I, Assign the First Epistle of John for 
Bible reading; suggest definite plans for increasing 
the attendance of the Church School, of the Men-of- i 
the Church meetings, and at the Church Service; ask 
the men to stress the Family Altar in the Group Meet- ; 
ings (see Preface); urge the men to lead in prayer 
in the groups (see Preface); assign groups to meet 
with the pastor before the Sunday evening service; 
make assignments for prospects. 

DEPARTMENT II. Make assignments to fill nearby mis- 
sion points and vacant churches; make plans for the 
Home Mission month, October; make plans for build- 
ing up Mission Sunday Schools. 

DEPARTMENT III. Assign for reading “The New Call,” 
by Rev. Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D.; co-operate in 
any plans which the church has for Young People who 
go away to college this month. 

DEPARTMENT IV. Urge on the men the stewardship of 

time as well as money. 


DEPARTMENT V. Make plans by which the Men-of-the- 
Church will visit every home in the congregation dur- 
ing the month of September; arrange the supper meet- 
ing; report any cases of illness or need; suggest for 
fellowship a debate—the subject to be humorous and 
the speakers to be chosen at the table. (See Preface.) 








To THE LEADER 

This program will require a great deal of preparation’ => 
The talks should really be reports for the past six months 
—or at least three months—on the attendance at the vari- 
ous services. The Council, led by the Permanent Chair- 
man of Spiritual Life, should map out detailed plans for ' 
building up the attendance at the various meetings, and 
the speaker should present them. The meeting will 
surely fail if adequate preparation is not made. If really 
put across it can be of untold value. Information can 
be secured from Rev. J. E. Purcell, D. D., Provident 
Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The material for the program on the Country Church 
may be found in “The New Call,” by Rev. Henry W. i 
McLaughlin, D. D, and published by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication. 

A good worship program may be found in “Premier 
Hymns” on the devotional subject, “Loyalty.” 


To THE SPEAKERS 


Diligently get together the facts in regard to the at- | 
tendance on the services in your church. Present them 
clearly and interestingly to the men. Show them how 
many should be present. Outline the plans of the men 
for developing the attendance. 








For further information write Rev. J. E. Purcell, D. D., 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn.; The Presbyte- 
rian Committee of Publication and Sabbath School Work, 
P. O. Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 


VI-—Thou shalt the bulletin peruse, 
And look there for the Church’s news. 


VII.—Thou shalt the minister give heed, 
Nor blame him when thou’rt disagreed. 


VIII.—Unto thy neighbor thou shalt bend, 
And if a stranger, make a friend. 


IX.—Thou shalt in every way be kind, 
Compassionate, of tender mind. 


X.—And so, by all thy spirit’s grace, 
Thou shalt show God within this place.” 


—Dr. J. H. Holmes, 
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The Gray-Shawl Baby 


From M. E. M. Leaflet. 


VERY morning Mary ran to the window to watch 
for the woman in the gray shawl who came down 
the street and ran up the steps of a big, old- 

fashioned house across the way. The words “Day 
Nursery” were written in gold letters over the door-bell 
of this house. Every morning a nurse in a white dress 
would open the door, the woman would take a wee baby 
from under the gray shawl and put it in the nurse’s 
arms, and then go down the street again and around 
the corner. Other babies were left at the day nursery 
in much the same way, but Mary thought that none of 
them was so cunning as the one who came under the 
gray shawl. 

“Mother,” said Mary one rainy afternoon, “will you 
teach me how to make a little white cap? I want to 
make one for the little gray-shawl baby.” 


So all that afternoon Mary knitted. Toward dusk the 
oor-bell rang. Mary ran to open the door and was 


Surprised to see the woman in the gray shawl stand- 
ing on the step. 


“Does your mother need any iron-holders?” she 
asked. She took two iron-holders out of a bag and 
held them up, that Mary might see their bright colors 
and neat bindings. 


“Why,” said Mary, “what do you think? When you 
rang the bell, I was knitting a white cap for your 
baby. I see your baby every morning when you bring 
her to the nursery, and she is the littlest and dearest 
of them all.” 


The woman with the gray shawl smiled, and Mary 
went on, “My mother is not at home now, but please 
come in and tell me about your baby. May I hold it 
some day?” 

“Of course you may,” said the woman, “and I am 
glad you love my baby. I came from Armenia, and 
this country is strange to me. It is strange to many 
mothers, for mothers from every country bring their 
babies to that nursery. There is a mother from Ire- 
land. One mother comes from Italy. She has a hand- 
organ which she pushes from street to street, playing 
all day. And you know the little golden-haired baby? 
Her mother comes from Norway, and she is a conduc- 
tor on a trolley-car.” 

“T think I should like to sell iron-holders better,” 
said Mary. 

“I’d much rather be a conductor,” said Mary’s 
brother Frank, who was studying near by. 

The woman in the gray shawl said she must go now, 

but she promised to come again. 


The day the cap was finished, Mary ran across the 
street and rang the bell of the nursery. She held up 
the cap and said to the nurse who opened the door, 
“This is for the baby that comes every morning under 
the gray shawl,—the littlest one.” 


“How nice!” said the nurse.. ‘“Wouldn’t you like to 
give it to her yourself?” 

Mary followed the nurse into a big, sunny room that 
was full of babies. She saw the Italian baby, and it 
smiled at her. She saw the baby from Norway, and it 
was sound asleep in a little white crib. Some of the 
others were playing, and some were having their din- 
ner. When the nurse brought the littlest baby, Mary 
tried the cap on, and it exactly fitted the round little 
head. 


Before Mary left, the nurse showed her the roof- 
garden. It was a lovely place. There was an awning, 
because sometimes the sun was hot; there were rugs 
for the babies to tumble about on; there were hammocks 
and pens, and a big box of balls and dolls ready for 
play. 

That night Mary told Frank about the roof- 
garden. They planned to go to their own roof and 
look across at it the next day, and they did. It was 
sunny and warm, and the roof of the nursery was cov- 
ered with babies. All at once Frank saw a little breath 
of smoke blow across the awning. Then a flame shot 
along the edge. With a shout to Mary, he dashed 
down-stairs and across the street. Mary looked again, 
and she too ran. : The nurse in charge was hushing 2 
crying baby and did not see the fire. A moment later 
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she opened the door in answer to Frank’s excited ring- 
ing. A quick word and Frank rushed up-stairs two 
steps at a time. The nurse rang the fire-alarm. Mary 
ran to the big room in which the other nurses were 
sorting and mending the babies’ clothes. They all ran 
to the roof and began to gather the babies into their 
arms and carry them down-stairs. 

Down the street, with bells ringing and sirens blow- 
ing, came the fire-engine and the hook-and-ladder. 
Long lines of hose like great snakes were dragged in 
by the strong firemen. 

The babies were soon all inside the sete and sup- 
posedly safe; but the breeze took the flame and car- 
ried it through the open door and down the stairs. 

A fireman shouted: ‘Everybody out of the build- 
ing at once.” Then the picking up of babies began 
again. 

Say ran to the crib where the littlest baby lay and 
carried her across the street. ‘““You hold her, Mother, 
while I go for more,” she panted. 

On her way back she met Frank bringing the Italian 
baby in his arms. The people next door took babies 
into their homes, and so did the people down the street. 
Soon there was not a baby in the nursery. Frank helped 
carry out the cribs and saved the toy ducks and fish 
that the babies like to take into the bath-tub with 
them. 

That night, after the wiatiniin had taken their babies 
home, Mary planned a new kind of club. 

“We'll call it ‘The Friendly Helpers,’” she said 
“Everybody likes babies, so all the girls will want to 
join. We will help the nurses and make things for 
the babies and answer the telephone if the nurses will 
let us. And—oh, there is no end to the things we 
can do.” 

“Good idea!” said Frank. 
will help sometimes. 
all right!” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “boys can mend toys and help 
with the Christmas tree and—” 

“And be on hand in case of fire,” added Frank. 


“And maybe, we boys 
You’ll need us for lots of things, 
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God Will Take Care of You 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


God will take care of you, all thro’ the day; 
Jesus is near you to keep you from ill; 

Waking or resting, at work or at play, 
Jesus is with you and watching you still. 


He will take care of you all thro’ the night; 
Jesus, the Shepherd, his children safe keeps: 
Darkness to Him is the same as the light, 
Fle never slumbers and he never sleeps. 


He wil] take care of you, all thro’ the year; 
Crowning each day with His kindness and love, 

Sending you blessings, and shielding from fear, 
Leading you on to the bright home above. 


Junior 
Home Mission Program 
for September, 1927 


HymMNn—Jesus Lover of My. Soul. Premier 


Hymns No. 252. 

SCRIPTURE—Psalm 23 (Repeat in unison). 

HymMn—Saviour, like a Shepherd Lead Us. 
Premier Hymns No. 213. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS, closed by the Leader. 

Story—The Gray Shawl Baby. 

HyMN—Help Somebody Today. 
No. 7. 

PorEM—God Will Take Care of You. 

SUMMER Reports. (Let each one tell something 
he or she has done during the summer vacation 
period to help somebody who needed it, and 
then suggest something that the group can do 
during the next month). 


CLOSING PRAYER HyMN 
I May See. 


Premier Hymns 





Open My Eyes That 
Premier Hymns No. 15. 








Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 


For Four Months—April 1, 1927-July 31, 1927 











1926-27 1927-28 Increase Decrease 
Chur 34a  . aee a e es $27,721.98 $32,974.91 $ 5,252.93 
Sans. eee 951.83 729.22 $ 222.61 
Re RS Ee A = RR aM a 3,385.46 3,655.83 270.37 
Pern ee 2,733.20 3,202.14 468.94 
ee era eee ee ae 457.99 384.30 73.69 
Total Living Donors... 5...-.-2 $35,250.46 $40,946.40* $ 5,992.24 $ 296.30 


*In addition to this we have received $120.32 to apply on the “Debt Fund.” 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN STITEs, Treasurer. 
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REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Loutsville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Debt Eternal 


(Now that schools and colleges are opening, we hope and believe that the following paragraphs from The 
Debt Eternal, by John H. Finley, formerly Commissioner of Education for the State of New York and now 
associate editor of The New York Times, will bring both help and inspiration to the many in our Church who 
look upon the Child as our most precious possession and God-given responsibility.) 


URING the Great War, in its very blackest 
period, I crossed the ocean on my way to Pales- 
tine. The battle of Kemmel Hill occurred when 

T was on shipboard. Marshal Haig, on the other side 
of the Channel, was saying to his men that they were 
standing with their backs to the wall. Conditions were 
desperate. And yet it was at that very time that the 
head of the Education Department in England was 
introducing a parliamentary measure which came to be 
known as “The Children’s Charter,” and that he was 
rising in the House of Commons in its behalf, crying 
even above the sound of the guns and of Marshal 
Haig’s appeal: “Education is the eternal debt which 
maturity owes to children and youth.” 

So in the midst of discussion of reparations and 
debts we have need to remember that the su- 
preme debt under which we have been placed by our 
past, by our hope for the future of the race, by our 
faith in a Divine Being and our belief in Christ in 
whom He has been revealed to men, is to teach our 
children that which has been committed to us through 
centuries, and to enable them, so far as that is humanly 
possible, to realize that which we have struggled toward 
in our best moments and in our highest moments and 
in our highest aspirations and our most unselfish deeds. 

Think how the responsibility crowds upon us. 
The world has been thousands of millions of years in 
the making, and man has been upon it for tens, per- 
haps hundreds of thousands of years. The mouths of 
the billions who have gone before have been stopped 
with dust. It is only through the living, and such of 
their thoughts and memories of their deeds as are kept 
in books and in music and in pictures, that all that 
racial experience of these hundreds of thousands of 
years is transmitted, and it is only as we make child 
character and child intelligence and child bodies cap- 
able of carrying on towards the ideals set before man- 
kind in the teachings of Christ, that we confidently 
hope for the saving of America and of the world. 


It is through the children from generation to genera- 
tion that we are to come nearer and nearer the goal 
in this race that is set before us. When I was out 
in Palestine during the War, I passed one day a squalid 
village where according to tradition the prophet Jonah 
was buried. It is only a few miles from Bethlehem 
and if it had been awake the night that the star came 
and stood over where the young child was, it might 
also have seen the glory that shone round about and 
heard the angelic voices that were listened to by the 
shepherds. But it has no place in history such as the 
little town of Bethlehem, not more than ten miles away. 

When I saw the few children scurrying away as I 
approached this village, I remembered the disappoint- 
ing experience of the old prophet. He did not want 
to go and do what the Lord had directed him to do. 
And when finally he did go and preach against the 
great and wicked city of Nineveh, he was impatient 
and bitter in complaint because the doom that he had 
prophesied did not come upon the city. Then it was 
that the Lord asked whether He ought not to save the 
city in which there were so many scores of thousands 
who could not tell their right hand from their left— 
that is innocent children? So the children and the 
cattle saved the city for the time being. 

as teach- 
ers and pantore—aih ‘ou see in the childhood and youth 
of America, not only the greatest and most precious as- 
set, but also the means of our saving America and bless- 
ing the world, we shall be as blind and unhappy as 
Jonah. 

Then is heard the voice of the Great Teacher 
who asked that the nameless boy with the five barley 
loaves and two small fishes (the five ordinary senses 
and the two, often awkward, hands) be sent to Him, and 
who so blest his store that it fed thousands. 

The children’s store is enough to feed the hungry 
world, if only it is blest with the spirit of Christ.” 


At the Source 


I dreamed that, having wandered from the world apart, 
I came into the Vision-Room of the Creating Heart: 
Therein were outlines and designs in thousand fold, 
Sketched for the blessedness of centuries untold: 

Two emblems were recurrent in each cosmic plan, 


A Child—and then a Cross, 


God’s bonds with man. 


—J. M. B., in The British Weekly. 
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There Shall Come a Star 


Y THE time this issue of the Survey is being 
B read, we hope to have our Christmas Service for 

this year off the press. Its title is, ““There Shall 
Come a Star.” Its theme is the Divine Plan in all 
God’s Creation, finally revealed in the Birth of Jesus 
Christ. 

We have been greatly encouraged by reports coming 
from the churches of their interest in the Old Testa- 
ment backgrounds of these Christmas Services. In our 
service of last year, “A Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
Moses, Samuel, David, and the Hebrew Children il- 
lustrated the theme. This year the theme of God’s 
plan for every life is illustrated by Jacob, Joseph, 
Ruth, and the Little Captive Maid. After all, the Old 
Testament was the Bible that Jesus read, its stories, 
the ones His mother told Him, its psalms, the ones 
she sang to Him. Up to ten years of age, a Jewish 
boy knew no other book. He said of Himself that 
He did not come to destroy that earlier revelation but 
to bring within the reach of humanity the possibility 
of its fulfillment. 

In “Shackled Youth”, Edward Yeomans says: 


“Children of Presbyterian households of a generation 
ago may have felt the rigors and confinements of a child- 
hood spent in the fear and admonition of the Lord. But 
there were many compensations and among them was 


The Student 


SSISTS worthy, ambitious boys and girls of ap- 
proved characcer, from poor nomes, to secure a 
higher Christian education in our colleges. 
Helps strengthen our own Presbyterian colleges, as 
loans are made only to students in such institutions. 
Trains up a large body of Christian leaders as min- 
isters, elders, deacons, teachers, and workers in every 
sphere of the church’s activity. 


Encourages self-help—only one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year for a period of four years is loaned to 
any student. 


Develops economy and system in financial matters— 
no interest charged on notes if loans are paid within 
two years after leaving college. 


Yields most permanent and far-reaching returns— 
investments not in bonds and stocks, but in the lives 
of boys and girls who must soon take our places in 
the home, the church and the state. 


The old Domsie, in “A Lad of Parts,” says: 


“You think that I’m asking a great thing when I plead 
for a few notes to give a poor laddie a college education. 
I tell you, man, I’m honoring you and giving you the 
fairest chance you’ll ever have of winning wealth. If 
you store the money you have scraped by many a hard 
bargain, some heir you never saw will make it fly in 
chambering and wantonness. If you had the heart to 
Spend it on a lad of parts like George Howe, you would 





this. Out of the austerities of the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism and theological sermons and interminable ex- 
tempore prayers and melancholy hymns emerged those 
astonishing pictures of men and events called Bible 
Stories—from the Morning and the Evening of the First 
Day, down through the wonderful procession of figures 
passing colossal against the glowing sky, on the rim of 
that Oriental world from whence came the very breadth 
of our spiritual life. In after years they tower up and 
constitute a sort of mountain range running across the 
green plains of early youth. And you never get out of 
sight of them; they tower higher as you go. 

Children who have not appropriated these stories as 
integral parts of their lives, are likely to suffer from 
the lack of that luminous and stately background, which 
I compare with a mountain range, and behind which, 
as we proceed inland, is the immortal sea that brought 
us hither.” 


The story of Christmas does not begin ¢n Matthew 
or even in the Old Testament prophecies of a coming 
Messiah. It begins before Genesis. St. Augustine said 
that Christianity had been with us since the Creation. 

These men and women of the Old Testament, these 
children of the beloved “Bible Stories” belong in that 
Cloud of Witnesses that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
tells us is looking down upon us—and it is in order 
to suggest their ever living presence that we introduce 
them in the Old Testament background of the Christ- 
mas Service. 


Loan Fund 


have two rewards no man could take from you. One 
would be the honest gratitude of a laddie whose desire 
for knowledge you had satisfied, and the second would 
be this—another scholar in the land; and I’m thinking 
with old John Knox that each scholar is something added 
to the riches of the commonwealth.” 


Brings joy and hope into the homes of widows, min- 
isters, farmers and artisans of slender income, who long 
for their children to have better preparation to meet 
life’s demands. 


Continues its work indefinitely—as soon as the 
money is repaid by one student, it is at once loaned to 
another. 





Since this Fund was established in 1910, we have 
made loans to 1,428 Presbyterian youth who have thus 
been enabled to attend one of our own colleges. Many 
of these have repaid their notes in full; others are 
making monthly payments on their indebtedness; and 
many are still in school. 


During the year 1926-27 loans were made to 363 
students to the amount of $52,395. When our books 
were closed on March 31, we had less than $62 in 
the treasury. Scores of applications are now coming 
in, and we are praying that the Fund may be greatly 
increased in order that these young people may~have 
the privilege of going to college. We earnestly seek 
your help at this time. 
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When the Boy Goes to College 


Do you know that your soul is of my soul such a part 
That you seem to be fiber and strength of my heart? 
None other can praise me as you, dear, can do; 

None other can please me or pain Me as you. 


Remember, the world will be quick with its blame 
If shadow or blight ever darkens your name; 
“Like mother; like son,” is a saying so true 


The world will judge largely of mother through you 


Be yours then the task—if task it shall be— 

To force the proud world to do homage to me; 

Be sure it will say, when its verdict you’ve won; 
“She reaps as she sowed, for this man is her son.” 


—Helen Watts-McVey. 


Notes from Our Presbyterian Schools and. Colleges 


Lees McRae Institute, Banner Elk, N. C.: The Young 
People’s Conference of the Synod of Appalachia met at 
this School June 5-15, with 156 delegates present. The 
Conference program consisted of classes in Bible study, 
Home Missions, the Country Church; open conference 
periods, and inspirational addresses. 

The teachers and speakers were: Miss Louisa Faucett, 
of Bristol, Tenn., Miss Lucile DuBose of Knoxville, Tenn., 
Dr. J. L. Mauze of Huntington, W. Va., Rev. Patton of 
Abingdon, Va., Mrs. F. M. Eversole of Korea, Dr. H. W. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. F. B. Kegley of Rural Retreat, Va. 

Pinnacle Inn which is a part of Lees McRae Institute 
opened immediately after the close of the Young People’s 
Conference. All visitors will find a welcome awaiting 
them here.—Margaret Tufts. 


The Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, Sautee, Ga., has an 
intensive program of summer work—construction upon 
beautiful dormitory and school buildings will soon start 
at Rabun Gap. Further plans include a new school 
house at. Nacoochee, for their permanent service there. 
Rev. Ralph Gilliam, D. D., Synodical Evangelist, phenome- 
nally successful in erection of churches, has started- work 
upon a Presbyterian church building at Nacoochee. These 
activities rejoice the hearts of all who have known and 
loved Nacoochee Institute —J. K. Coit, President. 


Columbia Theological Seminary moves to Atlanta. The 
Virginia Orme Campbell academic and administration 
building, together with the first dormitory unit, of Colum- 
bia Seminary, are completed. 

The seminary will open its doors, September 14th, for 
the first session to be held in Atlanta. The outlook for 
next year is bright and the promise of a largely in- 
creased enrollment most encouraging. The seminary is 
now prepared to care for one hundred students in the 
new campus, without crowding or inconvenience. 

Homes are now being constructed on the campus for 
members of the faculty. This will make the seminary 
group complete and will give to the students oppor- 
tunity for close contact and fellowship with the faculty 
from the beginning of our Atlanta life—R. T. Gillespie, 
President. 


North Avenue Presbyterian School, Atlanta, Ga., cele- 
brated its thirteenth annual commencement May 29th- 
June ist. It has been a wonderfully successful year, the 
school enrolling 400 with every available space in the 
boarding department in use. The graduating class of 
twenty-one girls included five boarders, and since three 
of these were honor students, the school feels especially 
proud of its home record. 

Since the school is a member of the Southern Asso- 
ciation (one of the two such schools for girls under 
Southern Synods) many graduates enter standard col- 
leges, and the hope of the school is that they carry with 
them mental preparation and fine religious stamina. 


Presbyterian College of South Carolina—Dr. B. L. Park- 
inson, the new President, has assumed the duties of his 
office, succeeding Dr. D. M. Douglas, who has accepted 
the Presidency of the University of South Carolina. Dr. 
Parkinson went on June 24th to New York in the inter- 
ests of the college. Applications are coming in rapidly 
and indications point to a large enrollment for the com- 
ing session—A. E Spencer, Correspondent. 


Westminster Coltege, Fulton Missouri.—The new Presi- 
dent, M. E. Melvin, former Secretary of Stewardship 
for the Assembly, assumed his duties June first. The 
Board of Trustees recently decided to limit for the 
present the enrollment to 300 students, which means a 
freshman class of not more than 130. Already the total 
enrollment is nearing completion. Rev. Woodbridge 
Johnson, Jr., M. A., of Princeton Seminary, has been 
elected to the Bible Chair which is being erected this 
year for the first time. Formerly the work was divided 
among several other professors. The General Education 
Board of New York has recently indicated, through its 
Secretary, a willingness to extend the time limit for 
Westminister to raise $200,000 for endowment to meet 
the offer by the Board of $100,000 additional. Since Col- 
leges are no longer heing offered this help from the 


_General Education Board, it is certain that Westminster 


will exert every effort to make good on this. Delay oc- 
curred through the long illness and death of Dr. E. E. 
Reed, the President of Westminster. 


Austin College, Sherman, Texas—Immediately after 
bringing to a close his twenty-seventh year as President 
of Austin College, May 31, 1927, Dr. Thomas Stone Clyce 
went to King College, Bristol, Tenn., to preach the bac- 
calaureate sermon June 5. The occasion was the cele 
bration of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of 
King College. Dr. Charles R. Pepper and Dr. Guy B. 
Duff are two other alumni of King College at present on 
the Austin College faculty. Dr. Pepper attended the 
celebration with Dr. Clyce. 

Austin College graduated the largest class in its his- 
tory May 31, 1927,’the seventy-eighth annual commence- 
ment occasion. Fifty diplomas were awarded, forty-three 
bearing the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and seven the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. Two honorary degrees were 
conferred, that of Doctor of Laws upon Thomas Watt 
Gregory, of Houston, Texas, and that of Doctor of Liter- 
ature upon King Hagy, of King College, Bristol, Tenn. 
The latter was carried by President T. S. Clyce to be 
awarded at King College commencement. 

The annual Summer Session at Austin College opened 
June 6, with courses offered in eight departments, and 
with an enrollment of approximately 100 students. The 
departments include Bible, Biology, Chemistry, Educa- 
tion, English, History, Mathematics and Philosophy. — 

A new gymnasium is under construction on the Austin 
College athletic field. It is to be a temporary structure 
built of lumber, and the labor and material will repre- 
sent donations from present students and alumni.—Z. L. 
Foshee, Registrar. 


“Planting these colleges and filling them with studious young men and 
women, is planting the seed corn of the world.”—Judson. 
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Does the Church Value the College Student ? . 


University of Virginia—We look about us and see that 
leadership falls ever so surely into the hands of the 
young:r generation. A small but increasing number of 
this generation is in college in preparation for fuller 
and more abundant service. The church that reaches 
this group furnishes 4 finer student for the college, a 
more consecrated student for Christ, and a wider vision 
for the Church. The church that realizes this finds a 
challenge worthy of its best efforts. Every church is 
proud of every young man and young woman in its mem- 
bership who elects to seek higher education, but they 
must be interested) enough to keep in vital touch with 
them during those days when a new life is opening up 
to them through study and association. 


There are many points of contact between a student 
and the home church. A church that has a large num- 
ber of students in college might have a “Student Com- 
mittee” which could look after the details in regard 
to student work. The church can make recognition -of 
those leaving for their first year’s work by giving them 
some gift, perhaps a well-bound Bible of good print, it 
is surprising how many college students do not have 
Bibles of their own. Then, too, many churches have 
adopted the plan of having a party in honor of those 
going away to college, letting this take place a few 
days before they leave. Ministers are having a special 
“College Day’ when they preach a sermon especially 
adapted to the joys and problems of student life. How- 
ever, we must remember that we want to keep in touch 
with the students while they are in college. Every col- 
lege pastor and student secretary is glad to have the 
names of students before they enter upon their work. 
Someone in the home church, the chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, the secretary of the “Student Com- 
mittee” or some interested person especially appointed 
for the task, should write and let them know who is 
coming, stating the students’ special abilities or needs. 
It would be well to write the pastor or student secre- 
tary before the opening of the term and write the stu- 
dent during the term. It is a good plan to keep a 
record of the birthdays, no one ever gets too old or too 
sophisticated to appreciate a card on the day particularly 
their own. There are many other things that you can 
think of yourself that will be of invaluable aid, but re- 
member, the spirit in which anything is done counts 
for most—an attitude of genial loving interest wins 
everyone. We add to all these that never failing source 
of strength and blessing, Prayer. Pray for the students 
in private, as well as public devotion, for their needs 


are many. The Church, through Christ, can supply all 
these needs which will bring them through the varying 
tides of college life, keep them for Christ, and present 
to the world worthy citizens of the Kingdom.—Cornelia 
D. Engle. 

North Carolina College for Women—The Presbyterian 
Church of the Covenant, located one block off the cam- 
pus of the College, and very near the Greensboro College 
for Women, finds itself presented with great opportuni- 
ties for usefulness to these 2,000 or more young women. 
For the past three years this church has made it a part 
of its work to render a definite service to these students. 
Personal contacts are made with as many as possible, 
and because of these contacts students have come to 
realize that the church is ready ‘at all times to help 
them in any way it can. Too, these young women are 
given a natural normal church through which to give 
full expression to their religious ideas and ideals. The 
object of all this work is to make real to every student 
Christ and His ideal for each of them. 

The results of these efforts cannot be catalogued in 
any tangible form. The church must put utmost faith 
in the eternal spirit of youth to carry on whatever of 
goodness and truth it may have planted —Marguerite 
Galloway. 


University of Kentucky—The Pitkin Club of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, a Bible study class sponsored by 
members of Maxwell Street Presbyterian Church and 
Synod’s Committee on Schools and Colleges, has just 
closed a most successful year—its second year. An aver- 
age of forty-three students met twenty-two times during 
the school year for noon-day lunch and Bible study. 
While undenominational in character, a number of Pres- 
byterian men and women attended regularly. Dr. A. W. 
Fortune of Lexington was leader of the class. Every ef- 
fort is being made to reach a larger group next year. 

The Younger Men’s Class of Maxwell Presbyterian 
Church has been active during the past year in interest- 
ing Presbyterian men of the University in Sunday-school 
work. The younger business men of the church met 
with the University men. A number of socials were 
held during the year. Professor W. S. Webb taught the 
class during the first part of the year and Professor C. A. 
Mahan the latter part.—M. N. States. 

Mrs. J. M. Thorn, of Maxwell Presbyterian Church has 
been actively engageed in work among the Presbyterian 
women of the University. The college women’s class 
has had a successful year under her leadership.” 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 


Here are a few definite suggestions for keeping 
schools and churches together: 

1. Promote a union Sunday evening service devoted 
to recognition of church and college, with special at- 
tention to students from your own community. Use 
your public school officials in this service. 

2. If a union service is not feasible, hold such a 
service in your own church, at such time as will be 
most effective. 

3. FOLLOW UP your own students, wherever they 
go, by letters to them and to the proper pastors respon- 
sible for holding their interest in Christian service 
and the church. 

4. iffect a definite and close relationship between 


your church and the proper colleges of your denomina- 
tion, rounding out the educational program of the 
church. 

5. Use your influence in sending the young people 
of your community to church colleges for liberal arts 
training. 

6. Make Christian education a vital part of your 
church program throughout the year in co-operation 
with your local Board of Education. 

7. Keep yourself and your people informed on this 
vital question by securing the literature of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 








Is your church planning to observe “College Day” with a farewell 
service to the young people going away to college? Upon request the 
Committee in Louisville will send free of cost, helpful suggestions for 


this. 
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The Woman’s Advisory Committee Meeting, Montreat, N. C. 


JULY 7-11, 1927 


Woman's Advisory Committee, which met at Montreat, 
July, 1927. 


HE fifteeenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 

Advisory Committee was called to order by the 

chairman, Mrs. W. A. Turner, president of Geor- 
gia Synodical Auxiliary, Thursday morning, July 7, 
1927, in the Winshorough Building, Montreat, N. C. 

Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, Superintendent of Woman’s 
Work, whose title has now been changed to Secretary 
of Woman’s Work, was unavoidably absent on account 
of the critical illness of her son. The treasurer, Mrs. 
D. A. McMillan, was present with the sixteen Synodical 
Auxiliary presidents who compose the full membership 
of the body. The five members of the Sub-committee 
on Woman’s Work of Assembly’s Committee of Forty- 
four were given the privilege of the floor. Mrs. John 
Bratton, past Synodical president of Virginia, is chair- 
man of this committee, which includes Mrs. J. L. Brock, 
of Texas, Mrs. Herman Harbison of Missouri, Mrs. R. 
M. Pegram of Kentucky, and Miss Agnes Davidson of 
Florida. Three secretaries of the Auxiliary office force 
—Miss Mary Isabelle Saunders with the two new secre- 
taries, Miss Janie McGaughey and Miss Grace Wis- 
ner, were asked to sit in at the meetings. 

The opening devotional was conducted by the chair- 
man, with “Remembering Jesus Christ” as the theme, 
setting the spiritual tone of the sessions that were to 
follow. After a few opening remarks explaining some 
changes in the program, the chair appointed Mrs. D. G. 
McLaurin of Mississippi, vice-chairman. Mrs. Mc- 
Laurin then took the chair while Mrs. Turner attended 
a meeting of the Committee of Forty-four, which was in 
session on the Montreat grounds at that time. 


The following new members were introduced: Mrs. 
C. L. Bodin of Louisiana, succeeding Mrs. Wm. Steen: 
Mrs. W. G. Thompson of Florida, succeeding Mrs. 
H. A. Love; Mrs. J. F. Hooper of Alabama, succeeding 
Mrs. H. G. Hershey; Mrs. W. O. Brownlee of South 
Carolina, succeeding Mrs. I. R. Hayes; Mrs. J. M. 
Lacy of West Virginia, succeeding Mrs. William Pepper. 

The choice of the birthday gift for 1928—a nurses’ 
training school for Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
—was ratified during these sessions. Dr. R. A. Brown, 
Superintendent of Colored Work for Assembly’s Com- 
mittee for Home Missions, made a talk at one session 
about the splendid mission work to be accomplished by 
such a school. -Oklahoma was congratulated on win- 
ning her challenge to contribute dollar for dollar to the 
birthday offering to Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
the object of the birthday gift in 1926. Mrs. Luther 
Fountain, president of Oklahoma Synodical, presented 
resolutions from the board of trustees of O. P. C. for 
the birthday offering for their school. 

Mrs. Winsborough’s message was brought to the meet- 
ing, and the four executive secretaries, Dr. Egbert Smith, 
of the Foreign Missions Committee; Dr. S. L. Morris, 
of the Home Missions Committee; Dr. Henry H. Sweets, 
of the Christian Education and Ministerial Relief Com- 
mittee, and Mr. R. E. Magill, of the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee brought their messages to the women. 
Mrs. Bratton explained how the Committee of Forty- 
four came into existence and told of the sub-committees 
within it—the four executive committees, and the promo- 
tional agencies of Stewardship and Men’s Work, com- 
bined, and of Woman’s Work. Dr. R. C. Anderson, of 
the Montreat Association, told of the fine work and plans 
of that bedy, with their deep meaning for the whole 
Church. 

Each Synodical president was given five minutes for 
a report of outstanding features or problems of her 
work. Interesting discussions followed these, with 
recommendations for future work growing out of them. 
The efficiency committee recorded an expression of ap- 
preciation to Mrs. Winsborough for her recent book, 
“The Woman’s Auxiliary,” in behalf of the Womans 
Advisory Committee. 

The devotionals were led each day by different women, 
one opening the morning session, a second opening the 
afternoon session. Mrs. Turner and Mrs. H. R. Cooper 
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of Kentucky, led the devotions Thursday, with Mrs. E. 
L. Scott, of Arkansas, and Mrs. W. A. Craven, of 
Missouri, offering the closing prayers. Mrs. J. W. Cul- 
ver, of Texas, and Mrs. Thompson led the devotionals 
on Friday; Mrs. W. L. Wilson, of North Carolina, and 
Mrs. Brownlee led on Saturday, and Mrs. Lacy and 
Mrs. McLaurin on Monday, the last day of the meet- 
ing, when the prayer which closed the sessions was of- 
fered by Mrs. McMillan. 

The election of officers resulted in the selection of 
Mrs. Clement R. Vaughan, of Virginia, chairman; Mrs. 
Culver, vice-chairman, and Mrs. Craven, secretary. The 
installation prayer was given by Miss Davidson. 

The sessions were poignant with deep feeling for the 
anxiety of the absent Secretary of Woman’s Work, 
which found expression daily in prayers for the recov- 
ery of her loved one, and in messages wired and writ- 
ten to her. Her secretary, Miss Rosa Gibbins, read a 
letter from her, telling of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 

Adding to the pleasure of the women attending the 
meeting were the many gifts received in honor of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
the charming and informal social affairs which en- 
riched the fellowship of the co-workers. Mrs. Bodin 
presented each member with a note book from members 
of Louisiana Synodical Auxiliary. Miss Mary Chal- 
mers, of Richmond, Va., gave the Advisory Committee 
a green crystal console set; Mrs. Brock presented a 
framed painting of the famous Texas blue bonnets, and 








Newly clected officers of Woran's Advisory Committee, 
July, 1927. From right to left—Mrs. C. R. Vaughan, 
Synodical President of Virginia, chairman; Mrs. 
Walier A. Craven, Synodical President of Missouri, 
secretary; Mrs. J. W. Culver, Synodical President of 
Texas, vice-chairman. 


Mrs. Scott two vases of Camark pottery made in Cam- 
den,” Arkansas. 
Mrs. Scott and Mrs. McLaurin, as retiring presi- 


Guests at the Crystal Luncheon included the five me mbers of the Committee on Woman's Work, Synodical 


Presidents and others prominent 





in the Woman's Work of the Church. 
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Scene in dining room of Assembly Inn, at Montreat, N. C. 
Table set for Crystal Luncheon, celebrating the Fif- 
teenth Anniversary of the Woman’s Ausziliary. 


dents from their respective states, complimented the 
members with a dinner on Friday night. Mrs. R. C. 
Anderson welcomed them into her home on Saturday 
afternoon, as is her usual delightful custom, and each 
following afternoon or evening brought its hour of 
purely social gathering, culminating in the crystal 
luncheon given in the dining room of the new Assembly 
Inn. Mrs. Hooper was chairman of the committee in 
charge of this affair for all Synodical presidents, past 
and present, who were holding a reunion in celebration 
of the fifteenth or crystal anniversary of the woman’s 
work, and was assisted in carrying out the details of 
the crystal idea in all the table appointments by Mrs. 
Anderson. A large crystal ball formed the central orna- 
ment of the long table, representing the auxiliary-circle 
plan, perfectly proportioned, without flaw, and toasts 
were drunk to it in crystal water by the presidents of 
the six states whose initial letters spelled the word NO- 
FLAW (no flaw). The toasts were given in clever 
rhyme or verse, Mrs. Hooper presiding as toast mistress. 

The toast to the past presidents whose pioneer work 
built up the organization as it exists today was an 
especially happy one, and is given here as Mrs. Ross 


Woods, of Tennessee, gave it in appreciation o/ their 
noble work: 
TOAST TO THE Past SYNODICAL PRESIDEN's. 

“Time, that holy trinity, formed of the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future, is like a mighty tree. The roots 
buried deep in the ground and furnishing sustenance 
and support to the towering mass, these are the past: 
the trunk, surmounting the earth and inviting atten- 
tion, this is the present; the buds, bursting into living 
branches which shall spread wider and reach higher, 
these are the future. 

“Clinging to the figure of time as a tree, we may say 
that it stands in a grove of its own offspring, patterned * 
like it in root, trunk, and branch and called the ‘Deeds 
of Time.’ The careless eye sees only the present, loom- 
ing large; the prophetic eye has a vision of the future 
and the wonders that may be; but the thoughtful eye 
turns back toward the past and, if need be, pierces the 
gloom of obscurity and oblivion and searches for the 
roots of the present and future greatness in those depths. 

“Others may praise the present and the future, but it 
is my privilege to give a toast to the past—specifically 
our Past Synodical Presidents. More than half a hun- 
dred of these have furnished life and inspiration to 
our present, and hope for our future Synodicals. Delv- 
ing thoughtfully into the past, we disclose these half a 
hundred and more living roots. Now say not that three 
are dead, for they only are dead who live no more and 
the life of these three has merely passed upward and 
outward through the channels of time into the ever-liv- 
ing tree of our work for God, which can never die. 


‘The wind that blows can never kill the tree God plants. 
It bloweth east, it bloweth west, 

The tender leaves have little rest, 

But any wind that blows is best. 


‘The tree God plants strikes deeper root, 
Grows higher still, 

Spreads wider boughs, for God’s good will 
Meets all its wants.’ 


“Submerged though they are in the depth of the past, 
what a glory to be one of the roots of God’s tree! I 
offer my tribute and my toast to our more than half a 
hundred Synodical presidents, from whom come the 
strength of the present and the glory of the future.” 





@urs the dreams that mould the future; 
@urs the doubts and fears. 

In our hands we hold the promise 
@f the unknown pears. 


Hap we keep the strength to labor 
And the will to learn ! 

Women of the past have served us; 
We will serve in turn. 


— Selected. 
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KIN CHAN AND THE CRAB 
75c. Berthae H. Converse. 

A whole course on Japan for Primary Children. The 
Leader who reads this book will become saturated with 
interest in putting on all this program for her Prima- 
ries, and their interest and delight will be her rich re- 
ward. Incidentally she will gain a thorough knowledge 
of Japan, her people and customs. No drudgery in this 
enterprise. 


THE WORLD IN A BARN 


$1.25. Gertrude Chandler Warner 

You grown-up, whoever you be, will read right straight 
chrough this charming book, when you once -begin, and 
then you will have no peace of mind till you have gone 
ind made “a world in a barn” for those dear children 
that you love. The possibilities are enchanting; the 
book delightful, with colored pictures and print that 
leads you on to read all the way through. All mothers 
and all Sunday-school libraries should have this book. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS 
For Study of New Paths for Old Purposes. 15c. 
By Henry Smith Leiper 
Most helpful also for study of general missions. Don’t 
fail to get this. 


BABIES OF EVERY LAND 
15c. Mrs. E. C. Cronk. 

A very impressive musical demonstration, needing 
about twenty minutes to present, making a most effec- 
tive beginning for any Missionary occasion, Home or 
Foreign: made up of the songs, A Mother’s Prayer, The 
World Children for Jesus, and All the Children of the 
World. Given by Juniors and Women. 


MISSIONARY JINGLES 
For Boys and Girls. 20c. Anna Russell Richards. 
Sample: 
“Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
Shine, Oh, Shine in lands afar.” 


“Hippity, Hippity, Hippity Hop, 
My thank offering box is filled to the top.” 


“The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts, 
And sent the funds away.” : 
Good for Juniors or Primary exercises. 


Ee eee 
i Ammunition 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 


SLL ISL SILI SLL O 


Richmond, Virginie 


SING AROUND THE WORLD SONGS. I5c. 

Songs are included for these countries: China, Japan, 
Armenia, Roumania, Italy, Denmark, Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, Sweden, Ireland, Mexico, Czecho-Slovakia, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Latvia, Finland, with Negro and Indian 
songs. This little volume includes songs reprinted from 
the larger work, “Folk Songs of Many People,” by Flor- 
ence Hudson Botsford. 


THE GHOST. 5c. 

A very simple little demonstration of how the onlook- 
ing Ghost regards the use of the funds as voted away 
by the society, and other pungent sayings that “tell vol- 
umes” about “the way we sometimes do.” Twelve char- 
acters. Time, about ten minutes. 


THE MISSIONARY NEWS-STAND. 5c. 

A very effective demonstration for the Secretary of 
Literature to use at local meeting, Presbyterial, or Synod- 
ical. This could be easily adapted to the using of our 
own Church Papers, and THE Survey, though written for 
another denomination. Only two characters, a pile of 
papers, and about ten minutes. Try it, and write us 
the result. j 


ADVENTURES FOR THE FAITH 
10c. Laura Scherer Copenhaver — 
A simple dramatic presentation of the essential Mis- 
sionary character of Christianity. Persons taking part: 
A Leader, One Flag Bearer with two attendants, twelve 
Shield Bearers. The legends on the shields give the 
gist of this striking drama—striking though short: 
Greece, 52 A. D.; Rome, 62 A. D.; France, 152 A. D.; 
Germany, 360 A. D.; Ireland, 431 A. D.; Scotland, 563 
A. D.; England, 596 A. D.; America, 1502 A. D.; India, 
1706 A. D.; China, 1807 A. D.; Africa, 1816 A. D.; Japan, 
1859 A. D. Historic, very instructive and very reveren- 
tial. 





BEST MISSIONARY METHODS 
$1.50. Katherine Scherer Cronk 
Every lover of Missionary endeavor will be rejoiced to 
hear that Dr. Cronk has gotten out this book containing 
the work of Mrs. Cronk in the Missionary Review of the 
World. No woman worker was so gifted as Mrs. Cronk, 
and we rejoice that she “being dead yet speaketh,” and 
that her “works do follow” her in this greatly valued 
volume. Every worker will want to own a copy. 


Order from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





A dollar bill sent out by the Waukegan, Ill., Chamber of Commerce 
led a busy life for fourteen days and came back with its life story noted 
on the back of a circular, which had been attached by the senders, on 
which each spender was asked to tell for what he had used the money. 
In the fortnight it had been used thirty-one times, as followss 


Five times for salary. 

Five times for tobacco. 

Five times for cigarettes. 
Three times for candy. 
Twice for men’s furnishings. 
Three times for meals. 


Once for automobile accessories. 


Once for bacon. 


Once for washing powder. 

Once for garters. 

Twice for shaves. 

Once for tooth paste. 

Never for a book or magazine. 
Never for charity or benevolence. 
Never for Church. 
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Faith 


Mary REED Davis 


Dark clouds obscure the sunny skies; 
My path is dim. 

But I can hear his tender tones, 

And follow Him. 

Hedged on all sides by deep’ning gloom, 
I cannot see; , 
Still I press onward for I know 

He leadeth me. 

Though greater fear may grip my soul 
Than tongue can tell, 

One word of prayer, and He assures 
That all is well. 

Though many a cruel jagged rock 

May cut my feet, 

If in His foot-prints I may step, 

Joy is complete. 

Though many a thorn may bruise my flesh, 
And cause a tear, 

All wounds heal quickly when I feel 
His presence near. 


Though unto me He may reveal 

No ray of light, 

While I can lean on Him I know 

That all is right. 

Though sorrow comes, and grief and pain, 
And bitter loss, 

They are but trifling things compared 
Unto His cross. 

I close my aching eyes secure 

That He will guide. 

With trusting hand clasped close in His, 
Am satisfied. 

My faith firm in His steadfast love, 

I journey on; 

Aware that after night will come 

The rosy dawn. 

Though long and rough the way, no harm 
Can e’er betide; 

For He will keep me ’til the end,— 

My Lord and Guide! 


Akron, Ohio. 





Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Summer School 
of Missions, Montreat, N. C., July 14-21, 1927 


Mary ISABELLE SAUNDERS. 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
s Summer School of Missions was held at Montreat, 

N. C., July 14-21, 1927, with an enrollment of 
more than seven hundred women from many different 
states and several foreign countries. 


- 

The platform Bible hour, which is always the heart 
and center of the gathering, attracted large crowds of 
cottagers and visitors in addition to the Summer School 
registration, as its message struck the deep spiritual 
note of the authority and history of the Book of Books 
to which the whole conference was attuned. In the 
capable hands of Mrs. E. L. Russell, field Bible teacher 
of Assembly’s Training School, a series of six “Outline 
Studies of the Bible” were given at this hour to an 
attentive assemblage. So great was the demand for this 
series in a more permanent form that Mrs. Russell 
consented to let the Auxiliary office have them printed 
in the fall and they will be obtainable in booklet form 
at that time. 


Again, on a full program of devotionals, addresses, 
vespers, morning watches, methods hours and confer- 
ences of special groups, the Auxiliary Training Course, 
now in its second season, was the Mecca of all women 


in attendance at the Summer School. The first two 
morning hours were devoted to classroom work, offer- 
ing a variety of courses leading to a diploma along 
any one of three lines: Bible, Missionary Education, 
and Auxiliary Training Course. Although the entire 
membership of the School was free to visit any desired 
classes and so gain some idea of what was being done 
in each course, the great majority chose the two classes 
whose work meant the most to them and attended regu- 
larly each session, whether they wished to work for 
credits or not. Two hundred forty-five leaders did 
enroll for credit, giving serious study to each day’s 
assignment and writing papers or giving class demon- 
strations of a standard so high as to delight and en- 
courage the faculty. Twelve units, comprising six fifty- 
minute periods each are required for the diploma in 
any one of the three courses offered, and a certificate 
is given for each unit completed. The normal courses 
are to be given at Montreat with the best leaders avail- 
able, but the whole course is available for the various 
state schools of missions as they are able to take care 
of it, and credits will be honored from state schools 
by the auxiliary office, thus enabling women to complete 
a diploma course in perhaps two or three years. 
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The first period began a two-unit course in Bible 
under Mrs. S. H. Askew, of North Avenue Presbyterian 
School, and Miss Janie McGaughey, of the Auxiliary 
office, and a two-unit course in missionary education 
under Mr. E. D. Grant, educational secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Committee, and Mrs. R. M. Pegram, 
former home missionary and member of the C. E. and 
M. R. Committee, and now a member of the Woman’s 
Work Committee within Assembly’s Committee of Forty- 
four. These courses both offered normal work of a high 
grade and continued straight through to the close of 
the second class period, thus giving certificates for two 
units each of completed work required in both the Bible 
and Missionary Education diploma courses. 


Other courses available for the first period were Bible 
classes of one unit each taught by Mrs. R. A. Forrest, 
of the Interdenominational Bible Training School, of 
Toccoa, Ga., and Mrs. J. S. Poindexter, well known 
Bible teacher of Chattanooga, Tenn., and author of a 
plan of Bible study printed and widely circulated by 
the Auxiliary office; mission study of the content of 
the accepted text-book “New Paths for Old Purposes,” 
taught by Mrs. J. Grier Moffatt, teacher at Due West 
College for Women; auxiliary study of the content of 
the new book, ‘The Woman’s Auxiliary,” by the author, 
Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, secretary of woman’s work 
in the Church; auxiliary methods, by Mrs. John Brat- 
ton, chairman of the committee on woman’s work; 
hymnology, by Mrs. Crosby Adams, noted leader in the 
musical world; personal work, by the Rev. Wade C. 
Smith, of Assemblw’s Training School, and parliament- 
ary law, by Mrs. C. S. Shawhan, noted author and lec- 
turer on this subject. The second period repeated some 
of these classes, with different leaders in the case of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, which was taught by Mrs. W. A. 
Turner, chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, 
and Auxiliary methods, taught by Mrs. D. G. McLaurin, 
Synodical president of Mississippi. A different course 
offered at this period exclusively was that of the Coun- 
try Church, led by the Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D. D., 
director of Country Church Work and author of a book 
on that work, “The New Call.” 


Registration for the various classes took place late 
on the evening of Wednesday, July 13, after the ar- 
rival of all the membership of the school, under the 
guidance of Miss Grace Wisner, new secretary for con- 
ferences for the auxiliary office, who will keep records 
of all accredited teachers for the auxiliary training 
school and all credits for students, issuing certificates 
and diplomas as they are earned in the Montreat School 
of Missions and in all the Schools of Missions held by 
the Synodical Auxiliaries. 


The opening address of the first morning session, fol- 
lowing the classroom periods, the Bible hour, and the 
song service and announcement period, was given by 
Dr. R. C. Anderson, of the Mountain Retreat Associa- 
tion, telling of the fine work of that body and making 
a strong appeal for the completion of Assembly’s Inn 
at Montreat, where work has been temporarily suspended 
for lack of funds. 


Thursday evening the program was devoted to the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary, following a 


custom established some years ago. All the Synodical 
presidents, with the five members of the Woman’s Work 
Committee, formed a semi-circle as an attractive back- 
ground for the speakers. Mrs. Turner presided over this 
meeting, introducing the speakers. Mrs. John Bratton 
at this time gave an interesting resume of the progress 
of the Woman's Auxiliary during the past fifteen years, 
bringing it up to the present celebration of the crystal 
anniversary of its birth and the enlarging horizon of 
the work which has called for the addition of two new 
departments to the St. Louis office, a department for 
the development of spiritual life in the anxiliary and 
one for the conference work. On this evening, also, the 
long awaited announcement of the birthday offering in 
May is alwavs given by the loved treasurer, Mrs. D. A. 
McMillan. The offerings of 1927 amounted to $46,252 
for the Kwangju Girls’ School, with Virginia leading 
all the Synods in a total gift of more than seven thou- 
sand dollars. Announcement of the birthday gift for 
1928 disclosed the fact that a nurses’ training school 
for colored girls at Stillman Institute had been chosen. 


On Thursday and Friday mornings the bell called 
directly to class period for two hours, followed by a 
brief period of music, arranged by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Matthews, Billy Sunday’s famous pianist and soprano 
who had charge of the music for the Summer School 
this season as they did last year. The second week, 
however, beginning Monday, a short devotional period 
in the auditorium preceded the classwork and turned the 
thought of the assemblage to the spiritual significance 
of the day’s schedule. ) 


Mrs. J. G. Snedecor, dean of women at Stillman & 
stitute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., made the morning address 6 
Friday, telling of the work at Stillman and expressing 
the appreciation of the school for its selection as the ob- 
ject of the auxiliary birthday gift next May. She called 
on Mrs. Askew to relate the story of her experience with 
faithful colored nurses during an extended illness in 
her family. On one Sunday morning a certain nurse, 
Maggie, had given her precious Sunday off to stay with 
the invalid and release Mrs. Askew for Sunday-school 
teaching, as Maggie explained she was only going to 
attend church service, not to teach, and felt she could 
serve better by releasing a teacher. 


“io 


Other addresses, heard with much interest at this 
period, were those of Miss Margaret Engle, of Assem- 
bly’s Training School, giving an account of the many 
activities of the school, Mr. Wade Smith, also of Assem- 
bly’s Training School, and Mr. Edward B. Paisley, the 
newly appointed educational secretary of Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee. One of these periods was 
devoted to a number of introductions of interesting 
people in the Church in Mrs. Winsborough’s happiest 
manner. The people to be presented to the gathering 
were seated on the platform, each rising in turn as she 
was introduced, and several of them making apprepri- 
ate acknowledgments in the form of brief speeches about 
their work. The only man to be thus presented was Mr. 
R. E. Magill, secretary of Religious Education, to use 
his new title which was given in place of the old one 
of secretary of Publication and Sunday School Exten- 
sion. Mr. Magill spoke of the Church’s magazine, THE 
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PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, so useful and indispensable to 
the average Church member, and yet not as widely sup- 
ported as it should be by them, since it is published at 
a loss to the Committee. 


Mrs. R. G. Vance, of Waynesboro, Va., who has 
marketed the products of our industrial schools in the 
Orient as a labor of love for many years, was among 
those introduced. Mrs. Vance has recently returned 
from an extended trip to the mission fields in the far 
east, and has been signally honored by other denomi- 
nations for her unusual service in the industrial mis- 
sion field. The turn of the stairs in the Alba Hotel at 
Montreat has long been the gathering place for all the 
Summer School guests to view the gorgeous displays of 
Oriental wares which Mrs. Vance prepares for sale each 
mmer. 


Members of the “Auxiliary family” in the St. Louis 
ce, were included in the introductions with the two 
editors of the woman’s departments in the Church 
papers and several others of interest to the assemblage. 


~~ 
ele 


a) 


Each evening brought a large audience to the Audi- 
torium to hear the many good things provided for the 
inspiration and entertainment of the guests. Friday 
night, Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of the largest theo- 
logical seminary in the world, the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky., spoke on world problems 
viewed, in the light of Christianity, after a song service 
which was led each evening, prior to the addresses, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Matthews. On Monday evening, Dr. 
Homer McMillan, general secretary of Assembly’s Com- 
mittee of Home Missions, gave the address, a number of 
home missionaries seated on the platform behind him 
making an interesting background for his forceful words, 
delivered after all introductions ‘to the audience had 
been made. A choir of colored girls from Stillman In- 
stitute brought a message in song at this time. 


Tuesday evening a rare musical treat was enjoyed 
when the Aeolian Choir of women’s voices from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., under the able direction of Mr. Crosby 
Adams, gave a concert, with Mrs. Crosby Adams at the 
piano. Many numbers were encored, until the audience 
suspected the encores had given out and began to re- 


. 


‘Church, especially in view of the recent services he has 
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quest repetitions of some of the loveliest selections. The 
choir graciously responded to the continued applause. 
Varying the numbers for women’s voices were a group 
of violin solos by one of the choir members, a talented 
violin teacher, Miss Mary A. Coleman, of Asheville, 
and a group of songs rendered by the baritone, Mr. 
Douglas Day Nye, son of the famous writer, “Bill Nye,” 
who was accompanied on the piano by his wife, Mrs. 
Nye. 


Wednesday evening brought the foreign missionaries 
living on the grounds to the platform of the auditorium 
for presentation to the school, and for giving depth and 
a sense of the reality of the foreign mission enterprise, 
as phases of it were touched upon in the Rev. Darby 
Fulton’s stirring address. Mr. Fulton was formerly a 
missionary to Japan and is now field secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Committee. Thursday evening brought 
the Rev. William Ray Dobyns, D. D., of South High- 
lands Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Ala., a fav- 
ored pastor among the Auxiliary membership of the 


rendered them in writing a series of devotionals for the 
twelve auxiliary meetings last year as outlined in the 
Year Book of Programs, and also in writing the much 
needed devotionals on stewardship, used for the foreign 
mission study classes last January. Dr. Dobyns spoke 
on “The Challege of Calamity.” On this evening, the 
last of the summer school, the faculty read out the 
names of those women who had completed the courses 
for which they were registered, and who are to receive 
certificates in recognition of this accomplishment from 
the auxiliary office. 


Morning watch was kept by many groups, meeting in 
various places for prayer and praise before beginning 
the day. The twilight hour “wove its gentle spell” over 
mountain and woodland stream as the women assem- 
bled quietly on the spacious galleries of the Winsborough | 
Building for the vesper services. These were led by 
different women each evening, and sometimes special 
music by the Various singers on the grounds preceded 
the evening message which was always brought by a 
missionary. Thursday, the opening day of the school, 
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vespers was enriched by a message from Mrs. J. F. 
Preston, of Korea; Friday by a message from Mrs. T. 
T. Stixrud, of Africa; Sunday by the words of Dr. 
Robert McMullen, of China; and on the succeeding 
days by those of Miss Carrie Lane Moffatt and Miss 
Nettie McMullen, of China; Miss Emma Gardner, of 
Japan, and Miss Carrie Daffin, of Brazil. . The vesper 
hour is the one which is remembered longest by the 
visitor to Montreat, and which is too intimate and in- 
describably sweet to be’ shared with the anxiliary at 
home in any mere report. 


The luncheon hour each day was followed by a rest 
and study period of several hours. In the late after- 
noons state meetings were held to bring together for 
business or social purposes the members from each 
Synod, in attendance at the summer school. Con- 
ferences were held at this hour on other afternoons 
to discuss certain phases of the work as follows: 
group conferences, colored conferences, business women’s 
and girls’ circles, White Cross work, spiritual life 
secretaries, district chairmen, historians and pastor’s 
aid secretaries. On Tuesday afternoon a methods 
period was conducted by Mrs. Winsborough, with the 
popular and instructive question box. Beginning with 
Monday of the second week, Mr. Matthews lectured on 
church music for three afternoons, giving valuable and 
interesting information on how to lead the singing in 
meetings of various types. 


On one occasion, Mrs. Winsborough made an appeal 
for a scholarship to Stillman Institute to be used next 
winter by a colored girl on the Montreat grounds. The 
required amount of sixty-five dollars was given be- 
‘or the summer school closed, and the girl expressed 
her grateful appreciation to Mrs. Winsborough for the 
generosity of the women. On another occasion a sug- 
«estion box was provided instead of the usual question 
‘ox and members were given an opportunity to suggest 
any constructive criticism desired. 


Mrs. W. C. Winsborough and Mrs. W. A. Turner 
nade up the program committee and presided at the ses- 
ions of the school each day. Mrs. Winsborough was 
called away because of illness in her family before the 











opening of the school and until her return on Monday 
morning, Mrs. John Bratton assisted Mrs. Turner. 


On Saturday, the rest day of the summer school, a 
methods period was conducted in the morning and the 
annual reception of the schocl to all visitors and dele- 
gates on the grounds took place as usual on the gal- 
leries of the Winsborough Building Saturday afternoon. 
Mrs. W. L. Wilson, Synodical president of North Caro- 
lina, was chairman of this tea and the receiving line 
of members of the Woman’s Advisory Committee was 
augmented by the faculty members, members of the com- 
mittee on woman’s work and others whom the women 
delighted to honor at their annual affair. Saturday 
evening an entertainment of a high order was enjoyed 
in a program of readings by Miss Irene Bewley, an 
impersonator of national reputation. 


Many trips were planned on that day by numbers of 
parties to various show places in western North Caro- 
lina. Mt. Mitchell, Chimney Rock, Andrew’s geyser 
and other interesting points came in for their share of 
tourists, as well as the city of Asheville itself and the 
famous Biltmore estate. 


Among the many delightful social affairs which con- 
tributed to the genial fellowship of the sessions were 
the reception on Thursday afternoon in the rooms of 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial. Relief, to which the summer school was in- 
vited, and the reception given by Dr. and Mrs. Ander- 
son in the partially completed Assembly Inn, also for 
the school, and a reception for all foreign missionaries 
by Mrs. John F. Green, of St. Louis, in the Foreign 
Mission Building. 


Sunday, July 17, the Rev. Neal Anderson, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., brought the morning message at the eleven 
o’clock service hour and Sunday evening the Rev. R. T. 
Gillespie, D. D., of Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga., preached the evening sermon. 

Thus closed the fourteenth annual Woman’s Summer 
School of Missions, with memory of classroom informa- 
tion and sermon and address of inspiration breathed 
upon by the ringing message of the daily Bible hour 
about the Book of Books—“Thus saith the Lord.” 
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Japan has always been a 
most difficult mission field, 
partly because of the circum- 
stances under which Christi- 
anity was introduced, which 
were different from those of 
all the other fields. When the 
feudal system was overthrown, 
the feudal retainers who were 
soldiers, scholars, and gentry 
all in one, found themselves 
in the new crder of things 
without a reason for existence. 
Some of them went abroad and 
studied in foreign schools, and 
many of these became Chris- 


tians. On their return, they 
naturally became associated 
with the missionaries from 


the countries they had visited, 
and found at once a sphere of 
usefulness and a means of 
livelihood as the missionaries’ 
teachers, interpreters and help- 
ers. They reported also to the 
men of their class that the 
civilization of the West which 
they so much admired was 
allied with Christianity. 
Christianity thus became popu- 
lar with Samurai, and as 
churches grew and multiplied, 
they were found to have a 
goodly proportion of judges, 
lawyers and members af par- 
liament drawn from the edu- 
cated Samurai on their rolls. 
Much was made in the mis- 
sionary periodicals of the day 
of the fact that we had got- 
ten access to the “better class” 
in Japan, and much was hoped 
from their influence for the 
rapid evangelization of the 
country. In twenty years frcm 
the time the first Protestant 
Church was organized in 
Yokohama, about 40,000 con- 
verts were enrolled, a large 
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Answer Me This! 


1. Name the foreign countries in which the 
Southern Presbyterian Church now car- 
ries on Foreign Mission work? 

2. What Southern Presbyterian Missionary 
wrote, “The White Fields of Japan?” 

3. Which of our foreign missionaries came 
to be affectionately known as Mother 
Stuart? 

4. What and where is Chunju? 

5. What medical missionary, now in Mexico, 
was first a medical missionary to our 
Congo Mission? 

6. What is a “Bible-woman’’? 

7. Name two of the three missionary couples 
assigned to the Young People’s So- 
cieties of our Church for support. 

8. What great Colored missionary accom- 
panied Samuel Lapsley on his trip to 
the Congo and assisted him in start- 
ing our first Congo Mission? 

9. What important educational institution 
belonging to our Church is located at 
Kobe, Japan? 

10. In which Station of our East Brazil 
Mission is the Agricultural College lo- 
cated ? 

11. What Southern Presbyterian Church last 
year started a challenge fund to reduce 
the indebtedness of the four Executive 
Committees ? 


NOTES.—The first one in each group specified below 
‘9 send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
oreign Mission Committee, an absolutely correct answer 
to all of the above questions will receive absolutely free 
one copy of this year’s book for the Church School of 
Missions. The groups and rewards are as follows: 
Pirst Minister._..........._ New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Layman or Woman — 24), 
New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 
New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Boy or Girl (12-16)_.....____ A Story of Missions 
First Junior Boy or Girl (9-12)________ Please Stand By 
First Primary Boy or Girl (6-9), 
The Book of an African Boy 
Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “Minister,” “Young Man or Woman,” “Primary,” 
etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct answer sent 
in by one person in each group gets the reward for that 
group. If two in the same group reach this office at the 
same time, the postmark will be followed. If these are 
identical, two rewards will be issued in that group. 
Names of those getting rewards each month will be 
published. Watch for these questions monthly! 
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proportion from the Samurai 
class. 

And then a reaction set in, 
and for several more years the 
missions were not more than 
able to hold their own. The 
causes of the reaction were 
first, the fact that in Japan, 
as elsewhere, the “better 
classes” are relatively limited 
in number, and in the nature 
of things, evangelistic effort 
directed chiefly to them would 
sooner find its limit than such 
effort directed to the masses. 
Many of the early converts 
also, although real Christians, 
were spiritually immature and 
unfortified by any thorough 
instruction in Christian doc- 
trine, and therefore proved 
“fair game” for the national- 
ist teachers who went over 
from this country and from 
Germany and made them be- 
lieve that they represented the 
new, the advanced and im- 
proved phase of Christian 
thought in the West, while the 
earlier missionaries repre- 
sented what was old and effete. 
What saved the day was that 
there was another element in 
the Church which had learned 
in a genuine experience and in 
the fires of persecution the di- 
vine power of God’s inspired 
word and the preciousness of 
Christ’s atoning blood, and 
who could not be carried away 
by things that were not in ac- 
cord with their own experi- 
ence. But this element, while 
strong enough to save the day, 
was not strong enough to over- 
come all reactionary tenden- 
cies, or prevent all subsequent 
work in Japan from being up- 
hill and difficult. 
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It was found also that the class spirit, which is a Church can contribute. The foreign mission 
trouble everywhere, and which is peculiarly strong in era in Japan is not yet drawing to a close, and any 
Unental countries, operated to make our Church of misconceptions in that regard should be dissipated, and 
the “better classes” less zealous than it should have the sympathy and prayers and the active participation 
been in carrying the Gospel to those below them. of American Christians encouraged to the fullest ex- 
It is true, nevertheless, that our missionary history tent possible.” 
a in Japan has followed along Providential lines, and 
although the situation thus developed be a difficult one, STUDENT POPULATION 
the last thing we ought to do is to become discouraged 
about it or to relax our effort on that account. One A challenging opportunity and responsibility for our 
encouraging thing is that in spite of some unfortunate missions is the student population in the Colleges and 
episodes in our political relations with Japan there has Universities. In Tokyo alone, the estimated number 
not been developed any such anti-missionary attitude of students in government institutions is nearly 2,000, 
as we have just had to face in China. At a conference of whom about 700 are women. Their reaction from 
se with the native pastors held by Dr. Speer during his native superstition has chiefly been, not towards 
¥" recent visit, there were many expressions of apprecia- Christian ideas, but towards materialism and atheism. 
: th ‘ tion of the work of the foreign missionaries and of de-. ‘lhe Japanese Church has developed a few religious 
wn sire for addition to their numbers. leaders, like Tada of Kochi and Kanamori of Osaka, 
The Japanese leaders have been very frank, however, in qualified to command the attention of these University 
et expressing their view of the type of foreign. workers men, but this is not the case, unfortunately, with the 
pan they are ready to welcome and whose help they desire. rank and file of the Japanese ministry. 
oalar He is not the one who comes to them with the “su- To supply a really capable ministry is the most: ur- 7 
dined periority complex” in his attitude. He must be one gent need of the hour, and to that end it would seem 
aie who can work on a plane of equality and as a “fra- to be a wise policy to consolidate the five poorly-equip- 
ffort ternal helper” with his Japanese colleagues. . ped theological schools of our Presbyterian and Re- 
wae He ought also, they think, to be one who in mental formed group into not more than two well-equipped and 
eich ability and culture would be up to the standard of  well-staffed institutions, and to place the emphasis, for 
iden their own strongest and best men. the present at least, on the quality rather than the 
chi They also recognize the need of foreign help, not number of new additions to the ministerial force. In 
om only in the educational work in the schools, but also this connection we are glad to note that the negotia- 
ae in their rather belated effort to reach the small towns tions which have been under way for two or three 
ough and villages and remote country districts where the years for the uniting of our Kobe Seminary with that 
ee, masses of the population live. Those of our mission- of the Northern Presbyterian Mission at Osaka are 
aed aries who have done the most in this line of work are about to reach a successful termination. What would 
eg the ones who have had the largest reward in seeing the seem to be . happy suggestion of some writer in The 
over immediate fruits of their labors. Christian Movement is that of a Federation of all 
te At Dr. Speer’s conference with representatives both existing Theological schools, involving interchange of 
eo of the mission and the native Church referred to above, professors, and contributions by those who are recog- 
1 the the following resolution was adopted: “In view of the nized as authorities on special subjects to the work of 
ae unoccupied areas in both city and country ; especially all the interdenominational schools. Certainly the im- 
stian the absolutely unevangelized condition of ‘many mil- mensity of our task and the inadequacy of our resources 
atthe lions in the smaller towns and the teeming country demand that every possible economy of this kind, by 
ose side in every part of Japan, we state our fervent de- cooperative arrangements, should be effected which can 
ffete. sire for the fullest reinforcement of the right spirit and be done without peril to vital interests and essential 
that qualifications for direct evangelism that the American truth. 
rt in COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 
ned RECEIPTS APPLICABLE TO REGULAR APPROPRIATION 
: Four Months—April 1st to July 31st, Inclusive. 1927 1926 
ad in nS, PERS se $180,099.49 $197,841.40 
e di- I EES a 5,186.31 6,667.13 
pired UG) Ue NN -RNNOO Ss os se nt wenn 13,154.31 
ss of Sunday OS at SOS ee aa 43.191,33 
aR ne he SOR ek Se 34,910.30 36,953.44 
and Societies—C. E. Missionaries --...-.._------------------- 687.48 691.70 
away pa RS Res ee SE i 10,192.75 14,028.84 
a ; $244,230.64 $268,353.83 
while jE oe TR Sy se ett 2 en 103.55 94.79 
day, 5 $244,334.19 $268,448.62 
over- Receipts tor Chine. Mmergency —.....=-......--...-..---- 21,603.43 
1den- Initial appropriation for year ending March 31, 1928----------------------- $1,302,060.64 
Deneit-maree 64, T8ot .~..- Se .~-------.------ $289,947.21 
quent Re TS a 4,883.73 
zy up- ———— 285,063.48 
$1,587,124.12 
Nashville, Tennessee, July 31, 1927. EpwIin F. WIL118, Treasurer. 
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Is He There? 


Lois RussELL MONROE 


We met a pilgrim going up to the temple to pray. 


v ‘HE missionary paused as he bent over a long 


folded letter-roll. The rays of the sun beat on 
the gray walls of the mission house, but in the 
shadows of the pines he stood and. read: 


“My old grandmother and I want to worship Christ, 
but I can’t find Him. I look to the west as the sun 
sinks to a golden glory, and I wonder, ‘Is He there?’ ” 

There had been a day in winter when we climbed a 
wooded hill to slip away from the city’s crowded 
streets to catch a glimpse of the sea. At the root of 
a twisted pine we had come upon a pilgrim. He wore 
the usual broad, flat straw hat, and his skirt was 
tucked up into his girdle at the waist. But he wheeled 
a baby carriage up the winding, narrow path. It was 
empty. A girl, probably fourteen years of age, sat on 
the root of the tree. 

Had he come a long way? Yes; he was going to 
pray,—going from temple to temple, from shrine to 
shrine, to beg help. Had he ever heard of Christ? 
No,—yes; he knew there were people called Christians, 
for some lived a few miles from his hamlet. Then we 
saw the meaning of the baby-carriage, for he picked 
the little crippled form up from the pine-tree, put her 
gently into the cart, and began trundling her up to the 
gloomy temple grove, where sat a row of stone images 


of Budda, old and gray, some moss-covered, some with 
heads broken off. 

Below we waited. It was an hour before the two 
returned. Once back in the city we called a nurse. 
“See what can be done”, we begged. ‘Hopeless’, she 
said. “The leg is purple all the way up above the 
knee,—snake-bite, months ago. The father is a ccn- 
sumptive, and the Japanese doctors do not want such 
patients in their hospitals.” 

We had to give only a bit of money and a big. red 
apple to brighten the child’s eyes, and then saw them 
pass out of sight down the dusty street which led them 
on to the next big temple gate, where stone lions 
guarded the way. We turned sadly away with a great 
longing. , 

And now, after years of waiting, this one gleam 
of hope that the seed fell into a heart prepared comes 
in the morning mail,—comes from the child herself, 
now grown into young womanhood. “Oh, Teacher, 
where can I find Him? I want to worship Christ. 
I look to the west as the sun sinks into a golden glory, 
and I wonder ‘Is He there?’ ” 


“As the sun sinks in a golden glory, I wonder, 
‘Is He there?” 
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The Growth of a Young Soul 


L. C. M. 


DO not know very much about mission work in 

other countries, but in Japan I am continually im- 

pressed by the truth of Jesus’s remark to His dis- 
ciples in Semaria: “One soweth and another reapeth”. 
It seems to me that it is comparatively seldom here 
that any one of us is privileged to lead a soul straight 
from heathenism right on into the fullness of the King- 
dom. 


But this has been my privilege during the past three 
vears in the case of a young man, and his story is so 
interesting to me that I have thought perhaps it might 
be interesting to some one else too. 

His name is Mr. Bigrock, and I first met him when 
he was a student at the Junior College here in Nagoya. 
One night he dropped into the preaching hall on the 
main street of the city, where I was preaching, and after 
my sermon he stopped and talked with me. His first 
question was; “Is the thing that you Christians call 
God just an object of imagination like our Buddhist 
object of worship?” He was seeking for reality. I 
tried to explain to him the nature of God but he didn’t 
seem able to understand. 


After that, for about a year, he would come off and 
on to my Students English Bible Class but never regu- 
larly. However he learnt, as was proved later. After 
about a year he came to the class one night and told 
me that his father was dead. I stopped him after the 
class and talked with him and found him desperately 
lonely. To comfort himself he had bought a book of 
Buddhist sutras and was reading them aloud before 
his father’s photograph. I tried to show him how much 
better it was to pray to the real Father in Heaven 
rather than to repeat meaningless prayers before his 
dead father’s picture. 

For a few months I saw him very little and then 
came a long letter from him. He was in big trouble. 
He had gotten entangled with a young married woman, 
and although he realized he was headed straight for 
destruction, yet he didn’t have strength to break away. 
The letter was an appeal to me to help him if I pos- 
sibly could. I made an appointment with him for the 
next Sunday afternoon and he came to see me. He 
sat down opposite me and said: “Well, here I am. 
What are you going to do with me,” Then I learnt for 
the first time about his family. His father was a 
wealthy countryman who had died and the older brother 
had come into the property and was squandering it 
right and left in dissipation. Now he himself was 
preparing to follow in his brother’s footsteps, and yet 
he had a horror of what he was about to go into. He 
didn’t realize it, but God already had hold of him. 

I told him I could do nothing, but we read some of 
the Bible together and I told him that if he would give 
himself completely and unreservedly to God in Christ 
that God would lead him out. Then we knelt down 
together, I prayed and he too, though he hardly knew 
What he was doing, yet out of the extremity of his 
heed he prayed a few words and put himself into the 


SMYTHE 


hands of God. As he went out, I asked him if he had 
been honest in what he had done and he said, “Yes”, 
and I told him he could rest absolutely confident that 
he would come out all right. 

Just about that time came the final graduating ex- 
aminations of his College and the entrance examina- 
tion for the Tokyo University. One day I got a letter 
from him saying that he was trying to break off and 
get straight, but that the girl kept pursuing him by 
letter and telephone and the atmosphere of his home 
was entirely against him, and so he had run away to 
lodgings to try and find a place of refuge. Then I 
did what I had never done before; I went over and 
looked him up and said: “Now you are coming to 
stay in my house and be one of my family till you get 
through these examinations and get safely to Tokyo.” 
The eagerness with which he came was pitiful. He 
had always been a good student, but his recent esca- 
pade and consequent experiences had thrown him into 
such a nervous condition that he failed to enter the 
department of the University he had wanted to and 
had to go into a less desirable one. ‘Then, in the 
spring holidays, I took him with me on a week’s trip 
into the mountains, and we had a chance to pray to- 
gether and talk together and I could show him a little 
more of God. 


After that he went to Tokyo and I didn’t see much 
more of him till the next fall—last fall. As the result 
of the earthquake, the University did not open till the 
first of November, and he, like the rest of the students, 
was left to do what he wanted during the fall. Largely 
on his account I got up an English reading class for 
University students which met three times a week. He 
came regularly to that but I could not get him to go 
to church. I should have said that the previous spring, 
before his leaving for Tokyo, I had baptized him the 
very first Sunday he had put his foot inside a church. 
That is altogether against my usual practice, but this 
boy had so evidently dedicated himself that it seemed 
best to the pastor and myself to give him the outward 
assurance of being a Christian before he went away to 
Tokyo, rather than just to send him off with nothing 
to seal him. But when he came back he seemed to think 
that going to church was a compromise with weak- 
ness, and that a Christian ought to be able to stand 
by himself without needing the props of other Chris- 
tians. It was a long time before I could make him see 
the social side of the Christian life. 


About the time the University opened he began to 
have home difficulties and was unable to go back to 
Tokyo. Also I saw him very seldom. He was chiefly 
out at his home in the country. I have learned after- 
wards that his brother was still squandering the prop- 
erty and even the patrimony of the younger son, and 
the younger boy was trying to save something. Again 
he got very downhearted, and didn’t seem to see what 
good being a Christian was nor what it meant. I 
pointed out that at least it had kept him straight, sq 
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that now he could be the savior of his family and of 
his mother whom he loves dearly. 

Finally he went back to Tokyo, and this past spring 
I heard from him that he was again in trouble. He 
had taken an examination to get into the University 
Department which he wanted and had failed: he had 
one more hundred-to-one shot on an examination but 
if that failed he did not know what he would do. 
Also he had broken with his brother and would not go 
back to his home where everything dragged him down, 
and he was loafing around Tokyo in the holidays. I 
wrote him to come to my house, and again he came 
and studied, and again we went to the mountains to- 
gether on a preaching trip. He was very much afraid 
for his approaching examination as if he failed he 
might have to withdraw from the University for a year. 
I talked with him about it and told him if the worst 
came to the worst, he was to come back to my house 
and we would try and find him something to do. A 
few days after he went back to Tokyo, I got a card 
from him saying that the worst had happened and he 
was coming back to me. Then began a week’s search 
to get him some kind of a job. Meantime, one night, 


he went with me into the country where I was to speak 
I happened to be speaking on the Fruits of the Spirit 
and that the Christian Life was not a continual strug 
gle to try and be good but an opening of the heart to the 
Spirit of God and a simple trust in Him to produce 
His fruits. This seemed to grip the boy with entirely 
new power, and as we went home together he said to 
me; “I must go back to Tokyo and tell my friends 
what it means to be a real Christian.” And that is 
what he has done. Very soon afterwards he got a 
telegram saying arrangements had been made for him 
to return to the University (though not in his desired 
department) and he went back. He is a different man. 
I spent four or five days with him in Tokyo this month. 
His wealth has largely gone, his coveted position has 
gone, but his weakness and fear has gone too. He is 
a man living in the Spirit. He is a regular church 
attendant, has asked for his letter of transfer to a 
Tokyo church, and he is talking for Christ and work- 
ing for Christ everywhere. His one regret is that he 
can’t sing, and when I was with him in Tokyo every 
night I-had to give him lessons in hymn singing. I 
believe he is going to make his mark in the Christian 
world of Japan. Pray for him! 


The Autograph Bible of an Old Japanese Christian 


REV. 


HE accompanying photograph was taken years 
ago at the instance of the writer at Tokushima, 
Japan, where he was then laboring as a mission- 


ary of the Southern Presbyterian Church. Stumbling 
upon it recently in my files, it awakened memories of 
other days, that are impressive and inspiring. 

About this photograph gathers a story of devotion 
so unique and challenging that it deserves to be widely 
known by those who love the Book of books, as well 
as by those who have drifted away from “the Book.our 
mothers read.” It presents Mr. Tasaburo Oshima 
(Oshima Tasaburo San, as our Oriental friends would 
put it) and his Bible and hymn book, laboriously copied 
out by his own hand. He was long a beloved member 
cf the Tokushima Presbyterian Church, but now he 
is at home with his blessed Lord. 

Mr. Oshima was baptized by the Rev. C. G. Brown 
on November 10, 1889, in the seventy-second year of 
his age, and was, therefore, when this photograph was 
taken, in his seventy-sixth year. His case is one of 
deep interest, not merely because of the advanced age 
at which he became a believer in Christ, but especially 
because of the remarkable and suggestive efforts he 
made to secure free access to the Word of God. The 
Japanese Bible was then printed in small text. Mr. 
Oshima’s advancing years and failing sight threatened 
to deprive him of the privilege of reading the Book. 
So, in the late evening of life, he set about the task of 
preparing with his own hands a text which would 
keep him within reach of the oracles of God, a task 
from which many a younger man would have shrunk 
in dismay. 

He began his self-appointed task by writing out the 


Henry TucKeR GRAHAM, D.D. 


hymn book, that thus he might join in the songs cf 
the sanctuary. This was completed in March, 1890, 
and then he began work on the New Testament, com- 
mencing with the Gospel of Matthew and taking up 
the remaining books in regular succession. So earnest 
and persistent were his labors that in three years he 
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carried his work as far as the Third Epistle of John, 
having then written nineteen volumes, varying in thick- 
ness from three quarters of an inch to an inch and a 
half. The twentieth volume, which included Jude and 
Revelation, was finished in the following June—the full 
task embracing a perior of about forty months. His 
complete New Testament and hymn book make an 
imposing library of twenty volumes—eloquent in its story 
of devotion to the Saviour, in whom he learned to 
trust after more than three-score years and ten of heathen 
darkness. 





The pile of volumes which rests upon the stand at 
his left is the fruit of his first three years of labor— 
the final volume having been completed after the 
photograph was taken. 


The work is executed in large character, the body of 
the text being written with black ink and the heading 
of chapters and verses in red, so as to assist the eye. 
He also used a magnifying glass, and is said to have 
spoiled only one sheet of paper. Frequently also both 
the Chinese character and the Japanese Kana are in- 
troduced side by side, to aid in grasping the meaning 
of the text. 


Mr. Oshima, in spite of the increasing infirmities of 
age, was one of our most regular attendants at church, 
and, unless he had received some intimation as to what 
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the subject of the sermon would be, thus enabling him 
to select the proper volume beforehand, he brought the 
whole twenty volumes with him and laid them on a 
small stand just in front of him and close to the 
speaker. When the chapter was announced, he searched 
out the needed volume and, finding the place, followed 
along with the public reading of the Scriptures. 

Mr. Oshima’s Christian character was held in high- 
est esteem, and even those who might have felt dis- 
posed at times to speak harshly of others, always spoke 
of him in terms of appreciative praise. He was always 
a welcome figure at the social gatherings of our little 
company of believes, “over there.” Having peculiarly 
happy gifts as a story-teller, he wag,frequéntly in de- 
mand. When he told his tales ofthe olden days, he 
kept his audience in fixed attention or convulsed with 
laughter, at his will. 

I'trust that the relation of this bit of personal his- 
tory will serve to quicken the zeal of God’s people for 
the cause which lies so close to the Saviour’s heart, 
that they may be unresting in their prayers and efforts 
to send abroad to every creature that gospel which has 
ever been the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth, and to disseminate widely the wondrous 
Book that is the fountainhead of all Christian truth. 

And the leaves of the tree are for the healing of the 
nations.—Bible Society Record. 





A Death-Bed Scene 


Maria J. 


AST fall, while on one of my rounds through the 

wards of the Red Cross Hospital, I came across 

a little girl in her early teens. Her home is 
within a stone’s throw of mine, but some way I did 
not recognize her until she said in a bright, cherry 
way, “Why, Teacher, don’t you remember me?” Well, 
after that is was my privilege to visit her often until 
she was called away a few days ago. 


Like the woman in the Bible who “spent all her 
living upon physicians, neither could be healed of any,” 
this dear girl was taken to one hospital after another, 
and finally returned to her home to die. In a dark, 
damp room, with the air carefully excluded, she spent 
many weary days and months. I visited her frequently, 
read and prayed with her, and taught her th: Gospel 
hymns that she loved so much. As long as she was 
able to read herself, she was supplied with the Bible 
and other religious books, so she was quite familiar 
with the teachings of Him who said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.” One of the hymns that 
she liked so much may be freely translated something 
tike this: “Tho’ the waves and the billows of the 
world may beat wildly upon me, I shall not fear, since 
Jesus gives me peace. Chorus: I have the Peace of 
God in my heart now.” 

A few days ago I sang this little song with her 
and a beautiful smile lit up her face, and in a feeb:> 


in a Heathen Home 


ATKINSON 


veice she tried to join me in the chorus, and said, “I 
have peace in my heart.” 

Yesterday I went over to take her a little delicacy, 
but to my surprise I found that she needed it not. I 
opened the door carefully to keep from disturbing her, 
and this was what met my eyes. The death damp was 
on her brow. Relatives sat by chafing the poor numb 
flesh. By the side of her bed they had placed their 
god and all the paraphernalia of heathen worship. In 
their tears they were already worshipping this poor 
child whose soul was about to leave its tenement of 
clay. Her breath was ebbing quickly and laboriously. 

They ask me in and make a seat for me by her 
bedside. How utterly helpless one feels at such a 
time, but with a mighty cry for help I whisper the 
word of Jesus to the thief on the cross, sing the little 
song that she had loved, and briefly commit her to the 
loving Saviour. Whether her ears were too dull to 
hear, I know not. 

Feeling that all human help could henceforth avail 
her nothing, I take my leave and go on to help the 
boys and girls in a country village who are yet strang- 
ers to the love of God, but are still within the pale 
of mercy. 


Takamatsu, Japan. 
June 2, 1927. 
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Little Journeys in Japan 
We Visit Kochi Station 


Lots JOHNSON ERICKSON 


" r ¥ 
’ i Oe 
cor (Site. 


Along the Yoshino River. 


HE map of the Island of Shikoku in the Ameri- 

can school geographies would lead one to think 

that the cities of Takamatsu and Kochi were quite 
within hailing distance of each other on an island so 
small that one must needs feel nervous at high tide. 
But Shikoku is as big as Vermont, and Kochi is 125 
long, mountainous miles from us, and there is no rail- 
road. Until very recently the trip was made by way 
of Kobe on the Main Island, eight hours from here, 
and twelve on to Kochi by small coasting steamer. 
But you and I will go today in our smart gray Ford, 
with thanksgiving in our hearts to the friends in Nash- 
ville who made this possible. 

We start in the dawn of a frosty December morn- 
ing. The city streets are empty, and the tiny shops, 
usually so gay with their array of vegetables and fruit 
and fish and footwear and dry-goods and toys, are still 
asleep behind their blank wooden doors. Beyond the 
bridge, a breath of mist rises like smoke from the 
purplish yellow fields. Rows of stubble stand in the 
shallow water of the newly-flooded rice-patches. The 
mountains are red and brown and yellow, and dark 
with evergreens. Over to the right is the blue, blue 
sea. 

Eight o’clock, and the country roads are lined with 
scheol-children in their striped cotton kimono,—the 
girls in browns and yellows, and the boys in blue and 
white. Their heads and legs are bare, and on their 


feet are wooden clogs, or straw sandals, or rubb 
shoes made of old bicycle tires. They are enchant 
with our equipage, and run along beside us, crowdin: 
so close to the running-board that we are forced to put 
on speed until a cow-cart comes around a curve, an( 
our entire attention must be given to the problem of 
passing it on the narrow road. Sookey is young and 
skittish, and gives a lurch which completely upsets her 
master between the shafts behind her. He tumbles over 
in the dirt; the heavily loaded cart threatens to roll 
over him, but he comes up smiling, and takes the towel 
off his head to bow to us. Sookey is released from the 
shaf's and spoken to soothingly; one of our party alights 
and helps to teeter the loaded cart past the car; mu- 
tual felicitations are exchanged, and we proceed sev- 
eral hundred yards, when we come upon a caravan 
of cow-carts loaded with coal, and our whole minds 
are concentrated for the next fifteen minutes upon 
problems of navigation. Finally, by the combined ef- 
forts of front and back seat drivers, the seemingly im- 
possible is accomplished and we are again on our way. 
At the top of a hill we meet another squad of chil- 
dren. A fifteen-year-old boy waves to us merrily as 
he starts down the slope astride a baby-carriage, Towser 


“White foam rushing over gray granite.” 
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Where we pass the cow carts. 


barking gaily at his side. Here is a temple by the 
roadside, and just beyond is a select party of fat Bud- 
dhas in stone, one of them topped off with a “‘stove-pipe 
Lat”! (Where could the ancient sculptor have seen 
one?) More cow-carts, and children and villages, and 
temples, and we are at Kotohira, the seat of one of the 
largest temples in Japan built to the glory of an In- 
dian alligator, and visited in this year of grace by a 
million pilgrims, from prince to beggar. We ‘see the 
immense bronze roof of the chief temple, far up on the 
mountainside, and the street that struggles to meet it, 
all of stone stairs with the shops on the landings. 
Around a corner or two, and we come upon an ornate 
bronze covered bridge before a smaller temple. This 
bridge is used but once a year, when the chief deity of 
the Kotohira Shrine is carried by scores of his de- 
votees through the densely packed streets to spend one 
night in the temple below. Priests in gorgeous robes, 
sacred maidens, huge gold and red floats, weird music, 
young men in loin cloths and thousands upon thous- 
ands of worshipers form the festival procession. 

Into a narrower road and up into the mountains; 
more adventures. with the doughty cow-cart; a long 
sweep down again toward the fairy waters of the 
Inland Sea; villages again; two babies who rush 
Wildly across the road just ahead of us dragging a 
home-made hobby-horse and a wooden box on wheels; 
a very old, bent grandmother showing all her blackened 
teeth in a friendly grin; the gleam of a golden rock 
far out in the sapphire sea; cow-carts; a sharp turn and 
We come to the town where we gilmpSe the Cidss abuve 
a little new chapel, with a home for the minister just 
behind. Another mountain road to climb, this one with 
hair-pin curves, and switchbacks and precipices, and 








range beyond range of blazing red and yellow, lost at 
last in purple haze and towering peaks. It becomes 
more and more difficult to get by the carts. 

Here we are in Hakuji, and here are Dr. and Mrs. 
Logan from Tokushima waiting to join us. With them 
are their friends the Uehoris and their new baby, so 
bundled up in padded clothing that it is hard to find 
the tip of his little red nose. Uehori San is our evan- 
gelist in the mountain town of Ikeda. The Logans 
have spent the previous night at his house and held 
a meeting at his church, baptizing eighteen enquirers 
and “carrying on’ until midnight. How heartening it 
is to know that here behind the great mountain wall, 
in one of the most remote communities in Japan, the 
Story is being told, and souls are being won! 

We turn into the broad white road leading fifty 
miles up the Yoshino Canyon into beauty which surely 
can be surpassed in few places in the world. We are 
shut in by towering mountains on either hand, and be- 
low us the river rushes in snowy foam over the gray 
granite, or lies quiet in pools as green as the waters 
above Niagara. Around is the gold of autumn, and 
above the blue of a cloudless sky. Cow-carts give 
place to wagons pulled by men, with dogs straining 
ahead of them at the end of rope harness. Sometimes 
a woman or a child pushes from behind. Now and 
then we pass the Imperial Mail, carried in Fords or 
Overlands. 

Twilight at last, and the lights of Kochi Castle 
shining clear above the city. A big red “hook-and- 


ladder’ automobile flashes past our astonished eyes. 
We are entering the most progressive city in Shikoku, 
and the seat of one of the three ancient Daimyo who 
were the real rulers of Old Japan. 


Broad _ streets; 
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double-tracked tram lines; motor cars in surprising 
numbers; stately public buildings; spacious newspaper 
offices; solid bank buildings; and churches. For Kochi 
was one of the first places in Japan to show a will- 
ingness to listen to the Story of Christ, partly because 
her rulers were progressive, and partly, it is said be- 
cause the people had been impressed with the con- 
stancy of Catholic martyrs who suffered in their city. 

Kochi was the first of our own mission stations, 
though the stately church whose towers dominate the 
town is independent of mission aid. There are also 
strong Congregational, Episcopal, and Holiness 
churches, as well as our own two mission chapels and 


The First Presbyterian Church of Kochi, Japan. This 
church building is built of concrete filled with sea 
shells. 


our school for girls. The Catholics, too, have an im- 
posing church, though it is not to be compared with 
the First Presbyterian which is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful Protestant church in Japan, and’ the one 
with the largest membership. It is built of concrete 
mixed with thousands and thousands of tiny pearl 
shells picked up on the beach by the Christians and 
their children. The effect is beautiful beyond words. 

Next door to the Girls’ High School and across the 
street from the Boys’ High School is one of our mis- 
sion homes, where Mr. and Mrs. Brady and their 


Miss Dowd'’s School for Girls, Kochi, Japan. 


three dear children live. It is a sweet, well-planned 
American house with an atmosphere of peace and joy 
which preaches a lesson sorely needed in this land 
where there is no word for “home”. What a haven it 
raust be for the husband and father when he reaches 
it in the dark hours of a winter morning after a twenty- 
five mile trip to his country chapels. More than a 
mile away the MclIlwaines live in a Japanese house, 
which is no less an example of what the love of God 
can do for His children in their every-day life. For 
nearly forty years these missionaries have lived in 
native buildings, saying, “We can get nearer the Japa- 
nese on the mats”. But forty years is a long time to 
have borne the inconveniences they have had to bear! 

Best known to our Church of all the work in Shikoku 
is, perhaps, Miss Dowd’s Home and School, where 
orphan girls and very poor girls are taken and trained 
to be useful Christian women. How glad we are to 
see the ample buildings that were provided by our 
women’s birthday offerings of a few years ago. An at- 
tractive chapel; classrooms; workrooms (for the girls 
contribute largely toward their own support by work- 
ing); hygienic sleeping rooms; laundry; ample kitchen; 
and attractive quarters for the teachers make up a 
building which is doing a large part in rendering the 
school more helpful and influential than ever before. 
How sincerely we wish that each of you, dear friends, 
could have made that trip to Kochi with us to see for 
yourselves how the work of the Kingdom is going for- 
ward there! 

evaulediibiiasnteas 


Missionary Arrivals and 
Departures 


ARRIVALS 
China—Rev. and Mrs. D. W. Richardson, Rev. Wm. 
C. Cumming, Mrs. R. T. Shields, Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. R. Graham, Jr., Rev. and Mrs. 
C. W. Worth, Jr. 
Korea—Rev. D. A. Swicord. 


DEPARTURES 
Africa—Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Allen, Red Star Line 
St S. Arabia, via Antwerp. 
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More About Kochi and Kochi Province 


J. H. Brapy 


OT as the crow flies, but as the road runs, Kochi 

Province is about 160 miles long with an aver- 

age width of 40 miles. Compared with other 
provinces it is rather sparsely settled. Kochi City is 
the only city in the entire province, and there are only 
a half dozen towns around the 10,000 mark. Vast im- 
provements are under way here in the city. Streets 
are being widened; new buildings are being erected 
(mostly in Western style, and some of them very credit- 
able); canals are being drained and land reclaimed; 
cafes bearing the names of Brazil, Venice, the Orient, 
and America, together with innumerable little “joints” 
and street carts, tempt one with coffee, (spelt kohi, 
and tasting generally like it is spelt!); tailors specializ- 
ing in western dress for men, women and children, are 
springing up everywhere, bearing such names as “The 
United States House”, or “The French House’’. 

On every hand we see CHANGE spelt with large 
letters. Only yesterday, one of Mrs. Brady’s friends 
came and asked if she might bring her new dress, hat, 
etc., for inspection! She is getting ready to go to 
Tokyo soon, but her fond husband won’t let her wear 
those things until Mrs. Brady has seen them on her 
and given them her unqualified approval. 

The road that runs west from Kochi is the one I 
know best, for day and night, in sunshine and rain, by 
foot and bike and auto, I have made myself familiar 
with its 8,888 curves between here and Sukumo. Most 
of my work is located between where I sit in my study 
and the 8,888th curve at the Sukumo Church. This 
church is only 105 miles away, but it takes seven and 
2 half hours of unremitting toil to get there,—dodging, 
twisting, climbing, coasting, honking and_ braking. 
The road itself is a “snake’s back-breaker’”, and the 
non-horn-blowing variety of auto drivers, who are uni- 
versally found here, and who steal quickly and silently 
around the sharpest curves, are enough to break my 
back! We need six wheel brakes! 

Along this winding road we have Christian evan- 
yelists working in several places. First in the city 
itself; then at Sakawa, 17 miles away; next at Susaki, 
which is 30 miles off. Thirty more miles of mountains 
bring us to Kubokawa, from which work is carried on 
at three centers. Thirty miles further on we reach 
another chapel, and fifteen miles still further we reach 
the end of the line at Sukumo. The mail has just 
brought news from some of these centers. Mr. Tanaka 
writes for ten hymn books for Aki; Mr. Nishiyama 
Writes for a large number of hymn books and Bibles, 
and Mr. Masuhara writes, “Ochi meeting was very 
great at last night”. Mr. Tanaka also says, “I am 
thankful for good meeting”, referring to the meeting 
on Monday night at which Mr. Tada preached and 
20 people made decisions or asked for baptisms. The 
church was full, and the Spirit was present in power. 

Let me tell you of some of my friends who live 
along these mountain roads. One young man is slowly 


dying of consumption. But into his sad, fearful heart 
there has come a “joy unspeakable and full of glory”. 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ has given him victory 
over the fear of death, and peace in the midst of suf- 
fering. ‘The light of life” can be seen in that face 
which bears so plainly the signs of a losing struggle 
for health. O, the joy of seeing this young man come 
into possession of the riches of grace in Christ Jesus! 

At, another place, an angry father tells his son to 
leave off this foreign religion or get out. But the son 
stands firm and says that though his neck be cut off 
for it, he will not deny his Lord! And the father 
comes out to the next meeting and asks some ques- 
tions about this “new teaching” which has so change 


his son! Another young man has also had to suffer 


for Christ, but by patience and a godly life he is 
tencing his persecutors. 

In one town we have been meeting often in the home 
of a man who was a great drinker. But his house was 
large, he wanted us to meet there, and there we met,— 
except when he was just too drunk and noisy. Poor 
fellow! He wanted to gain the victory, but always 
the demon conquered. I can hear his cry now, “I 
want to believe, but I can’t!” I urged the Christians 
to pray for him more faithfully, that this kind of demon 
would not go out otherwise, and I urged him to hold 
up both hands and let Jesus grasp them, and never 
try to take them away. He and all of us prayed 
before we separated. A week later he was drunk,— 
still. With tears in his eyes he held up his hands, 
(as I had done a week before), and said, “Brady 
San, I did what you said, but Jesus let go! I want 
you to stay by me and hold them!” Once more I 
pointed him to the Saviour, all-powerful and ready to 
save, and once more I called the Christians to real 
intercessory prayer. And we all prayed again. A 
few days later I met him in a near-by village and 
hardly knew him! The color of his eyes and face 
had changed! He had at last been given the victory. 
He had been born again, and he wanted to be baptized. 


The special meetings conducted this spring by Mr. 
Kagawa were wonderfully blessed. For one week this 
tireless worker preached many times, day and night. 
The total attendance at all these meetings must have 
been around twenty thousand, and there were many 
decisions for Christ. Crowds were turned away every- 
where. Special mention should be made of the 5:30 
A. M. prayer-meetings: 400 or 500 each time, in spite 
of the people having been up late the night before, and 
often in spite of rain! 

Daily we pray, “Thy Kingdom come”, and daily 
we see evidences of its answer. And as we continue to 
pray we give thanks. There are disappointments, there 
are sorrows a-plenty, but the joys are more in number, 
and the King is surely ruling in more hearts in Kochi 
Province than ever before. 
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A scene by the wayside in Japan. 


Some By-Products of Christian Missions 


Rev. A. M. HENtTyY 


(From the International Review of Missions.) 


HE following remarkable statement recently ap- 
peared in the editorial of a Japanese daily news- 
paper: 

“Let us frankly acknowledge our debt to the mission- 
aries and to the Christian ideals which they have intro- 
duced. Our life as a nation has been greatly enriched 
by them. The number of Christians in this country may 
be small, but they have put a force to work which is 
touching and changing for the better almost every insti- 
tution.” 

The truth of this statement can be best substantiated 
by tracing the work of Christianity in three special 
directions—the uplift of women, the care of the phy- 
sically defective, and the arousing of public opinion 
against licensed moral evil. 

In practically all non-Christian countries the po- 
sition of women was a humiliating one. Boys were 
considered worthy of education, girls were ignored. 
Such was Japan’s attitude in the past. This is not 
remarkable when the teaching of Buddhism towards 
woman is considered. It should be remembered that 
the majority of Buddhist sects in Japan still teach that 
woman as such cannot enter Nirvana, she must first be 
reborn and pass through life as a man. With such a 
creed, it is no wonder that woman’s education mattered 
little. 

With the entry of Christian missions, a new day 
dawned for Japan’s women. Small schools for girls 
were opened, first in Kyushu and Yokohama, later in 
many parts of the country. Gradually the work has 
been taken up by Government and municipal authori- 
ties, by Buddhists and by private individuals. Today 
Christian girls’ high schools total thirty-eight, besides 
a Christian women’s university. Though numerically 


few compared with the large numbers of girl’s schools 
throughout the country, they are remarkable for their 
power in character building and in the production of 
leaders. That such character and leadership is now 
sought by the Government itself is clear from the fol- 
lowing statement made by an official of the Social Wel- 
fare Bureau of Aichi prefecture and Nagoya city, who 
said that they were “very anxious to have Christian 
leadership along all lines of social welfare work, es- 
pecially along the lines of moral reform for women.” 
The official added, “Whatever is done by Christians 
will be strictly religious and permanent in character.” 

Christianity has likewise worked for the physically 
defective. It is estimated that the number of blind 
people in Japan is no less than 80,000. In old days, 
under the Shogunate rule (roughly 1700-1868), the 
blind, though not educated, were enabled to make a 
living by being allowed the monopoly of practicing 
massage and acupuncture. 

The first school for the blind was started by English 
and American missionaries in 1875. The Emperor 
showed his appreciation of their efforts by a donation 
of $1,500, a large sum in those days. There are to- 
day 86 schools for the blind; 3 of these are main- 
tained by the state, 7 by prefectures and the rest by 
various societies or individuals. Among the Chris- 
tian institutions, which number 8, we would mention 
the Gifu Blind School, which at present has 63 stu- 
dents taking a five years’ course in general education 
combined with massage. The school was started in 
1891 by a Japanese Christian, Mr. K. Mori, master 
of a government middle school who had the misfortune 
to lose his eyesight, and with it his position. His 
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Christian faith enabled him to accept the sudden blow 
as a call from God to help others. He mastered the 
reading of Braille, which had been introduced into 
Japan two years previously, and with the help of mis- 
sionaries began a small school for the blind. He lived 
to rejoice in its development into a large institution, 
recognized by government license and monetary help, 
although actively Christian in its teaching. 

It was while attending a graduation ceremony of 
this school that the writer first realized the funda- 
mental difference between the Buddhist and Christian 
attitude towards the blind. A representative of the 
Governor of the prefecture, himself a Buddhist, after 
congratulating the ten young .men and women who 
were successfully finishing their education, concluded 
with the words: “As you go out into the world, re- 
member to work hard and to be always very humble; 
remember always that it is your own sins committed 
in your previous existences which have brought this 
suffering upon you.” Contrast the depressing effect 
of such a creed with Mr. Mori’s triumphant Chris- 
tian interpretation of his misfortune as a call to be 
a saviour of others. 


Christianity has, moreover, widened the intellectual 
outlook of the blind. The fact that they have put the 
whole of the Bible into Braille, themselves producing 
the stereotype plates for the thirty-four volumes of the 
work, speaks for itself. A Japanese writer, comment- 
ing on this achievement says: 

“All japan may well be proud, because in this respect 


Japan has gone ahead of all civilized nations of the West 
except England and America.” 


The blind are also issuing periodicals for them- 
selves, notably a monthly Christian magazine, Shinko 
no Tomo (Friend of the Blind), whilst a blind editor 
is responsible for a weekly edition in Braille of the 
Osaka Mainichi, an important Japanese newspaper. 
At a gathering of a hundred leading blind persons a 
few years ago, forty were found to be Christians, 
whereas the ordinary proportion of Christians in the 
population is one in every 226 persons. Christianity 
has transformed the ignorant and despiring blind into 
educated, useful and enterprising citizens. 

In work for lepers, the Roman Catholics have the 
honour of being first in the field. Then in 1896 came 
the Hospital of the Resurrection of Hope in Kyushu, 
upon whose founder, Miss Riddell, the Emperor be- 
stowed an order of merit. In 1917, notorious wicked- 
ness and frequent suicides among the little lonely 
colony of 300 lepers in the mountains at Kusatu 
aroused Miss Cornwall-Legh to make her home among 
them. Christian sympathy has brought medical help 
and new hope to these outcastes, many of whom are 
now Christians. Christian homes for lepers now num- 
ber nine, including the two just referred to, and both 
government and Buddhist authorities have been stimu- 
lated to similar efforts. The first leper relief act was 
passe in 1907, and recently its scope has been greatly 
enlarved; but it seems as if only Christian love and 
devoti n are strong enough to tend such a loathsome 
disease, with the mental degeneracy which often ac- 
Companies it, and to succeed in making a leper asylum 
a home and not a prison. 





One of the greatest problems with which Christianitv 
has had to contend is that of legalized vice. Last 
year the number of enslaved girls in houses licensed 
by Government amounted to 51,143 (exclusive of un- 
licensed prostitutes). Their earnings bring rich har- 
vests to their owners, and pour money into municipal 
coffers. 

From the beginning, missionaries have fought this 
deeply-rooted evil. In 1886, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union (W.C.T.U.) was founded in con- 
nection with the World’s White Ribbon Society. Res- 
cue homes were started, but the extreme difficulty of 
freeing girls is shown by the fact that the Salvation 
Army, which entered Japan in 1895, had only saved 
87 girls by 1925, although their success is probably 
unrivalled. 

Public opinion and legislation must be changed. 
For forty years Christians of all denominations, led 
by the W.C.T.U., have engaged in a ceaseless fight, 
employing every form of propaganda, pamphlets, press 
articles, public meetings, etc. At length, last year, a 
Christian member of the Diet introduced a Bill to close 





This. image of Buddha can be found in one of the great 


Japanese temples. For comparison find three 
Japanese, note the one standing by the left hand of 
the image. 
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the licensed houses in five years. Derisive laughter 
greeted him, his personal safety was only ensured by 
private detectives and by changing and concealing his 
residence. But the memory of 760 “slaves” burnt to 
death in the Yoshiwara during the fire after the earth- 
quake, because their owners closed the gates, fearing 
the escape of their tools, has aroused large numbers of 
non-Christians to join the anti-vice movement. Peti- 
tions signed by thousands were received by governors 
of various prefectures. In May, 1926, a police con- 
ference declared the women’s so-called debts not bind- 
ing, and police are no longer to act as agents for the 
owners to prevent a girl’s escape. Immediately a 
thousand brothel owners met to consider their tactics. 


Katshunga, 


During the forty years of this fight Buddhism has 
taken no active part. We record, however, with thank- 
fulness, that last November the Buddhist Congress jn 
Tokyo passed a resolution denouncing the traffic jn 
women. ‘The press, too, is now actively enlisted in the 
great struggle to deliver the country from ‘what it 
stigmatizes as “our national shame.” 

So the fight continues, a fight begun and largely sus- 
tained by a handful of Christians. To-day the whole 
Christian population totals only 280,000 out of Japan's 
59,500,000, but this small minority has inaugurated a 
movement which is touching and changing for the bet- 
ter almost the whole country. 


Twice Born 


(Romans 1:16.) 


J. Ww. 


tive teacher by the name of Katshunga into our 

home and asked him to tell me the story of his 
life and conversion, for I wanted to tell the people 
in our country about him. His face lighted up with 
that smile that has made him a favorite with all, and 
he seemed to beam with joy at the thought of passing 
his testimony on to others. This story has been told 
wherever I have spoken, and I have counted it a special 


J ive before we returned to America I called a na- 


privilege to witness for Katshunga across the seas. 
We may soon be able to return to our work in the 
Congo, so I want to leave this message in a form that 
will reach still others. 

Katshunga said, “I came as a babe in my mother’s 


arms to this Bakuba country.” She was sold as a 
slave to the Bashoba, a subject tribe of the Bashi 
Bashonga, who are the ruling people of the Bakuba 
Kingdom. He told me also that after some time had 
elapsed he was sent to the court of the Bakuba king 
and became a personal servant. Even though only a 
slave, as so often happens in eastern countries, Katshunga 
grew to be a powerful man in the Kingdom. He was 
a favorite and given several wives, at least the king 
must have meant this as a favor. Also he was made 
one of the chief “medicine men”, and became one of 
the leaders of the royal soldiers. As a soldier he was 
given an old muzzle loading gun and sent out with 
others to put down insurrection and enforce the word 
of his master. 

Then Katshunga told how cruel and _blood-thirsty 
he was. He said, “I saw a man in a house with his 
back to me arranging his things in a box, and I shot 
him down in cold blood.” He told how he had killed 
others and would have killed still more, men and 
women, but was restrained by his fellow soldiers. One 
thing especially impressed me. They passed a woman 
with a baby in her arms and asked her a question. 
When she failed to answer, he said, “I snatched the 
baby from her arms and smashed its head against an 
ant-hill close by, then we placed the child again in 
her arms.” I asked him what became of the woman; 


ALLEN 


he answered that he did not know, she disappeared in 
the water. Perhaps she did what so many other women 
have done in their great distress, committed suicide. 

When he returned one day to the capital of the 
Bakuba Kingdom he found that one of his wives, 
Bokashanga, had become a Christian. He was much 
displeased and he beat her. He also took burning em- 
bers from the fire and seared her body with them to 
show his great displeasure. Then he said, “I sat 
down and began to think, ‘Am I a greater fool than a 
woman that I cannot learn to read and write, and to 
know the palaver of God’”. He was ashamed to go 
to the little chapel yonder in the village, so he called 
the evangelist into his own home. There he too learned 
to read and write, and to understand the palaver of 
God. As. Katshunga learned this new story a great 
change came into his heart. He did not want to kill 
people any more or to make them suffer, he was not 
happy when the king sent him to enforce his com- 
mands, but he longed to tell the story of his new- 
fend Saviour to his fellows who were yet in darkness. 
He put away all his wives except Bokashanga and be- 
gan with her a Christian home. 

But Katshunea was still a slave, and even though 
the king is our friend the royal family would not con- 
sent for him to allow Katshunga to come to our station 
at Bulape where he could study to be a teacher. 

I will not soon forget the warmth with which Kat- 
shunga spoke to me after a service in which I had told 
how Joseph had served his God when a slave just as 
well as when a ruler. I do not remember having been 
conscious of his presence, but God evidently meant it 
as a comfort to him. He too was a slave, but he too 
could serve his Heavenly Master. 

Finally Katshunga was allowed to go to a village 
on the other side of the capital from our station. He 
went to the village where his mother was still a slave, 
and where he had first known slavery among the 
Bashoba. When Mrs. Allen and I passed through that 
village we found a nice little chapel, and a good house 
to sleep in. Katshunga also had a nice home where 
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he lived with the wife whose religion he had accepted 


after beating her for it. We heard the people recite 
the catechism and sing our Christian songs with a zest. 
Out of their poverty they were giving liberally to the 
support of the Gospel, and all around were evidences 
that Christ was touching these people through the life 
of Katshunga. 

Now when he passes quietly through the villages of 
the people, they put their hands over their mouths in 
surprise and ask, “Who is that going yonder?” When 
they are told that it is Katshunga they ask again, 
“But what is he doing?” They are told that he is just 
a teacher of the Mission. In former days, the very 
mention of the name of Katshunga was enough to 
drive the people from their homes. So cruel was he 
that when they heard he was coming down the path, 
they fled with their possessions to the forest, leaving 
the village deserted until he had passed on by. He 
had been like a scourge to their country. But like 
Saul of Tarsus, who went out breathing threatenings 
against the Christians, met Jesus in the way and came 
back Paul, the great Apostle; so Katshunga, the scourge 
of the kingdom, met the same Jesus in the way, and 
became Katshunga, the evangelist of the Good News 
of our Lord and Saviour. 








About the last thing he said was this, “My ambition 
is to evangelize the whole of the Bashoba tribe”, the 
tribe of which he had been a slave and of which his 
mother was still a slave. At that time Katshunga 
had been the only teacher sent to these Bashoba peo- 
ple. And there are still entire tribes in the Bakuba 
Kingdom without a single teacher. Not long before 
I left Bulape, I asked an elder, Malutshi, why he did 
not go to those tribes and tell them of Jesus. Please 
hear his answer. He said, “If I go to begin to instruct 
them they will ask for a teacher, and we have no one 
to send them”. I did not urge my question again be- 
cause I knew as well as he that what he said was 
true. Must we hide the slightest ray of the Gospel 
from them lest seeing it they beg for the light, when 
we have no one to take them the light? Pray with us 
that native teachers also may be raised up to shine as 
lights in the world. 

“I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’, to 
the American, and also to the African. But how 
can they know that power without a preacher? And 
how can they preach except they be sent? What if 
it were you that was groping in darkness? 


Senior Foreign Mission Program for September, 1927 


Arranged by Miss Marcaret MCNEILLY. 


Topic—Japan. 


Hymn-—The Son of God Goes Forth to War. 
Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 
MINUTES. 
Rott Carr—Answer with an item of missionary in- 
terest. 
BUSINESS. 
SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 97. 
PRAYER. 
Hymn-—Selected. 
Rreapinc—My Answered Prayer. 
SoLo—Seal Us O Holy Spirit. 
Toprcac—Monthly Topic. 
Some By-Products of Christian Missions. 
Little Journeys in Japan, We Visit Kochi 
Station. 
The Autograph Bible of an Old Japanese 
Christian. 
“Is He There?” 
Prayer for the needs as brought out in the program. 
Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 
Hymn—Jesus Shall Reign. 
CLose with the Mizpah Benediction. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

For Roll Call get items from Notes and Personals, cur- 
Tent issue of SURVEY. 

As the articles in the program are given, have some 
make a note of the needs for prayer, and at the close of 
the “Topical” program ask several women to pray for 
these needs, 

To take home: Outline Japanese parasols on card- 
board—colored cardboard with black outline would be 





attractive—cut out and write a message on each, dis- 
tribute. These messages may be culled from back num- 
bers of the Survey as well as from the current issue and 
from the daily press. Have these messages read just be- 
fore the Mizpah Benediction. 

Have you tried to “Answer Me This’? 


Hidden Treasure 


1. What two schools have planned to consolidate in 
Japan? 


2. Why has Japan been one of our most difficult 
mission fields? 

3. At a conference with native pastors in Japan, by 
Dr. Speer recently, what resolution was adopted? 

4. Tell something of Miss Kemper’s life and Work. 

5. Who was Mr. Tasaburo Oshima, and what did 


he do? 

6. What are some of the by-products of Christian 
missions in Japan? 

7. “I have peace in my heart,” who said that? 

8. What did we see on our visit to Kochi Station? 

9. Tell the story of the little crippled girl. 

0. Did “Mr. Bigrock” have a hard time developing 
into a true Christian? 

il. At the name of Katshunga, what happened in 
former days? Why? 

12. 8,888 curves in a road of about 160 miles— 
where and who made those curves very often? 
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Death of Miss. Irene Hawkins 


S. H. CHESTER 


ISS IRENE A. HAWKINS was born in Phila- 
M delphia, Pa., on March 12, 1880. 

She grew up in a Christian home, both her 
father and mother being devoted workers in the Church, 
and under the pastorate of Rev. Rutherford Houston, 
a great missionary pastor, several members of whose 
family were in one way or another connected with our 
missionary work. Notwithstanding these facts, her 
personal attitude towards foreign missions in early life 
was that of fear lest she might be called to that serv- 
ice. But in 1908, her thirtieth year, the call came in 
a way that she could not resist, and in January 1909 
she was appointed by the Executive Committee as a 
missionary to China. She was assigned by the Mis- 
sion to the Girls’ High School of Kashing, and in that 
work her entire missionary life was spent. 

In addition to work in the school she did much 
evangelistic work among the women and girls in the 
surrounding country. 

She had not been long in the field before she de- 
veloped thyroid trouble, on account of which she was 
twice invalided home. Both times her return to the 
field was at first thought inadvisable both by her 
family and friends and by the Executive Committee. 
But her heart was so set on her work, and her plead- 
ings to be allowed to return were so earnest that they 
could not be denied. All her work after that was 
done under the handicap of weakness and often times 
in much bodily suffering. But nothing could abate 


her ardor and enthusiasm, and sometimes it almost 
seemed as if the triumph of the spirit over bodily in- 
firmities was miraculous. She verily gave her life- 
blood to the women and girls of Kashing. 


When on her last furlough it was found that she 
could not hope ever to be strong enough to return to 
China, she could not be content to give up all work, 
and offered her services for Home Missicn work xt 
Nacoochee Institute. On her way to take up this work 
she stopped to visit her sister in Richmond, where she 
was taken ill, and after a few days of great suffering, 
borne with a courage and fortitude that were a marvel 
to her family and friends, on June 9 she obtained her 
release and entered on -the higher service in the hcav- 
enly world which is forever hereafter to be the reward 
of her faithfulness and devotion to the task assigned 
her here. 


ae 


Among the last thing spoken to her sister, who min- 
istered to her in her last hours, were these words of 
the Apostle Paul, “I count not my life dear if I may 
finish my race with joy and the ministry which I have 
received.” 


The Executive Committee would hereby record its 
deep appreciation of her faithful and devoted service 
and its sense of loss in her death; and would extend 
its tenderest sympathy to her bereaved family and 
friends and to her fellow workers in our Mid-China 
Mission. 


Memorial Notice of Miss Charlotte Kemper 


S. H. CHESTER 
ISS CHARLOTTE KEMPER was born at War- 


renton, Va. on August 21, 1837. Her family 

inheritance was that of refinement and culture, 
and the high ideals which gave to her native state, in 
the early days, such a proud preeminence as the mother 
of great men and great women. 

Born with a bright and capable mind, and one in- 
clined to serious things, she made the best use of her 
educational opportunities, first in the schools of her 
native town, then as a private pupil of Dr. Moses 
Hoge of Richmond, Va. Later she studied as a priv- 
ate student at the University of Virginia, of which 
her father was appointed Proctor, where she added to 
her previous acquirements of Latin and French and 
English literature, a working knowledge of Greek and 
German and the higher mathematics. 

After the family estate had been dissipated during 
the Civil War, she taught for a number of years in 
private homes, and then became a member of the 
Faculty of Mary Baldwin Seminary, where the prospect 
of a congenial and useful life work seemed to open 
before her. 

But in the year 1881, in her 45th year, she received 
what she felt to be an unmistakable call to service in 


the foreign field. She was far past what is usually 
regarded as the age limit for foreign appointment, and 
was small and frail of body, and had already suffered 
a slight stroke of facial paralysis. But over the pro- 
test of family and friends and Seminary faculty, and 
against the judgment of the family doctor, she in- 
sisted on being given the privilege of a trial on the 
field, and she possessed so many of the qualifications 
needed just at that time in a teacher in our school at 
Campinas, Brazil, that the Executive Committee de- 
cided to make the experiment of sending her out. 

And thus began a career of 40 years’ service as re- 
markable for its indefatigable zeal and devotion, its 
versatility of character, and its efficiency and fruit- 
fulness as that of.any missionary that ever served un- 
der our Committee in that or any other field. 

The story of her work will of course be given to 
the Church by some of her colleagues who served with 
her on the field. In this brief memorial notice the 
Committee can only record its profound appreciation 
of her long and faithful service, and of the sweet spirit 
that characterized all her correspondence with the 
Office, and also its deep sense of the irreparable loss 
our work in Brazil has suffered in her death. 
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It was a happy circumstance that she lived to see 
the completion of the building of the Charlotte Kemper 
Seminary, erected in 1926 at Lavras, Brazil, as her 
memorial by the women of our Church. The dedication 
service was held in her sick room shortly before her 
death. 

But her best memorial is not one that could be built 
of wood or stone. It is “the long line of boys and 
girls to whom she handed out the light of life, send- 
ing them out to kindle their own hearth fires by its 
glow, and then to pass it on to others. They learned 
from her not only the things that are in books, but 


the lessons that .are beyond all books, purity, truth, 
reverence, Christlikeness.”’ 

Of her funeral her friend Mrs. Gammon writes: 
“Tt was one of the most remarkable ever seen in 
Lavras. The pupils of the school attended in a body. 
The city school sent an official delegation, and hun- 
dreds of citizens from every walk in life regardless of 
social, political or religious alliances, followed her to 
her last resting place. Her influence over the youth of 
Brazil cannot be estimated. Thousands felt the in- 
spiration of her beautiful life, and are now passing on 
to others the torch which she lighted for them.” 


(Something like a year ago, Miss Charlotte Kemper, 
wishing to make a last attempt to recover some small 
measure of her sight, if it might be, in order that she 
might still go on with her work, went to Rio de Janeiro 
and submitted to a painful, and at her advanced age, 
dangerous operation on her eyes. The operation was 
unsuccessful, and when she returned, weakened in body 
and downcast in spirit for a time, Miss Ruth See wrote 
the following little poem and sent it to her. Miss 
Kemper was touched and comforted by it. And all the 
hundreds of friends, who through the long years have 
drawn strength and inspiration from Miss Kemper’s 
life of devoted service, rejoice with her today, that “per- 


fect sight has claimed its own at last.’’) 


MY ANSWERED PRAYER 


“Lord, that I may receive my sight!” 
This was my prayer to Thee; 

And Thou who dwellest°in the light 
Hast heard and answered me. 


For I can see: the Past lies clear 
Betore my placid gaze; 

And there I trace without a tear 
Thy leading all my days. 


Hidden in my heart, Thy holy Word 
Shines wondrously for me. 

I ponder it, and thank Thee, Lord, 
For unclouded Memory. 


Yes, I can see: I ask not why 
Thou biddest me be still, 

While others toil. My fearless eye 
Discerns for me thy will. 


Reflected in the touch and voice 
Of gentle ministry, 

I see my loved ones and rejoice 
In their dear company. 


Thus, more and more, I understand 
How Thou, my Lord, dost show 

Thyself in gifts thine unseen hand 
Does constantly bestow. 


And I am looking on before 
Along my pilgrim way, 

Which, as a light, shines more and more 
Unto the perfect day. 


That day, when death and tears and night 
Shall be forever past— 
That glorious day, when perfect sight 
Shall claim its own at last. 
—Ruth B. See. 


9 -_ — 


We Pray Thee 


That the Holy Spirit may so strengthen and guide 
“Mr. Bigrock” that he will continue to grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


For a blessing upon the China missionaries as they 
are refugeeing in other fields, that they may be used of 
God in a wonderful way for the help of these fields, and 
that they may be given patience in this time of waiting. 


That the Church at home may be given to prayer for 
our mission fields, and China in particular, as it has 


never prayed before, for an outpouring and an abiding 
cf the Holy Spirit on the missionaries and their fields. 


We Thank Thee 


For the life and influence of such missionaries as 
Miss Kemper and Miss Hawkins. 


For the progress of the work in Japan. 


For the power of the Gospel to change a drunken 
life into one of sobriety and usefulness. 
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Notes and Personals 


Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, of Kobe, Japan, is in 
Nagoya temporarily, taking the place of Rev. L. C. M. 
Smythe, who is in the U. S. on furlough. Dr. Buchanan 
spent the first two years of his missionary life in Nagoya. 
Of the changes in thirty-two years, he writes: 

“But what of Nagoya after thirty-two years? Nagoya, 
like Kobe and Osaka, has made tremendous strides in the 
past three decades. She ranks third among the great 
cities of the Empire. Thirty-two years ago her popula- 
tion was 211,438 only; now it is 827,242, nearly quad- 
rupled! Then education and school equipment were 
meagre, especially so in schools for girls; now it can 
boast of many fine High Schools, Colleges, Medical and 
Technical schools, etc. Then our .Kinjo Girls’ School 
had only fifty pupils; now we have about 600, including 
the college department. The city has grown much, but 
our Christian school has far outstripped it in the rate 
of growth. For this we thank God and take courage.” 

ip ees 

Miss Lillian C. Wells, of Hwaianfu, China, who is now 
in Kwangju, Korea, in writing of her forced leaving of 
China, closes her most interesting letter with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“So, friends, I ask you to pray and continue to pray 
for China. Pray that peace may come in such measure 
that we may return to our work. We have not suffered 
as many have, only the leaving of the people we love, 
and the waiting when we would be serving. 

“At Tsingtao we saw the beautiful Japanese cherry 
trees in bloom, a mass of white and delicate pink. We 
visited one of our girls, who is married and lives 
there, and had two delicious dinners of Chinese food. 
We spent three weeks there, then came over to Korea 
by a little Japanese steamer. Miss Woods and I 
spent several days in Seoul, the capital, nestled in the 
_hills—a pretty city. There we saw Mrs. Womeldorf, 
Swho had an operation in Severance Hospital. Now she 

well again. Then we came to Kwangju, and have 
isited Kunsan and Chunju. Everywhere friends are so 

‘cordial and take us in, and we love Korea, her beautiful 
hills, mountains, and valleys everywhere, and her people 
are very attractive. They are simple and friendly and 
we should 1 ke to talk to them, but our mouths are sealed 
again. Their dress is very interesting and funny. Many 
Chinese men work in Korea, and it is good to be able 
to talk to them. They do not bring their wives to Korea 
often, so there is little work we can do with them. Don’t 
be discouraged about our work in China, but pray with 
us for her. We confidently expect to return, although 
conditions there may be much changed when we do so. 
We need your prayers too, that this waiting time may 
not be wasted.” 

ee ee a 

Rev. James R. Graham, Sr., writes from Shanghai, 
China: 

“As to the future prospects in China, no one can say 
any more than a guess. We may be able to get back and 
do much limited work in a few months, but the probabil- 
ity is equally as strong that we may be kept out for a 
year. The next three months should throw more light 
on the subject. At present everything is in a worse chaos 
than I have known in my long life in China and with 
a more depressing outlook for church and state than I 
have yet seen.” 

After speaking in his letter of the chaos, of the propa- 
ganda, and the general situation in China, Dr. Graham 
adds: 

“What is the answer to all this? Why that you pray 
for China harder than you have ever done in your life. 
There is no more wonderful people in the world than 
the Chinese people and they have most of the charac- 
teristics which go to make up a great nation. They are 
waking up and growing up and these present troubles 
are only growing pains. They are bound to flounder 
about fer a time, possibly for years, before they can 
really find themselves and adjust themselves to new 
world conditions. I am as sure of a wonderful future 
for them as I ever was.” 


In closing his address at the recent Young People's 
Conference in Lewisburg, W. Va., Rev. Warren H. Stuuart, 
of Nanking, China, said: 


“And now practically all missionaries have been with- 
drawn from the interior of China. Does this signify that 
the Christian movement has ceased in that land? by 
no means. Thank God, there is a loyal Chinese Chris- 
tian Church, 400,000 strong, still testifying to the grace 
of God in Christ. It may be that by a patience and joy 
under persecution, and unhampered by any racial or 
political complications, their witness is more genuine 
and effective than when we missionaries were still with 
them. At any rate, men and women are brought to 
Christ by spiritual power; and though we cannot now 
send them that power wrapped in missionary personali- 
ties, we can still send it through God’s invisible means, 
by prayers; just as the radio carries messages and in- 
fluence where wires or human beings do not or cannot 
reach. We can still throw God's power into China by 
intercession for and with the Chinese Christian Church. 
Now is the time more than ever to release spiritual ener- 
gies through prayer. 

“For many years, living on the other side of the world, 
it has been my custom frequently to send greetings to 
my friends in the homeland, or a prayer on their behalf, 
by the sun, at sunset. That was the quickest way to 
reach them, for at that moment he was waking them 
under the morning sky in America. And now on this 
side of the world, I frequently remember at sunset my 
many friends in the Fast Hast, and send them a message 
of love, or a prayer for their grace and strength. May 
not we all let the sunset remind us of those Christians 
in the Far East who are now fighting their battles alone, 
and pray that as a new day begins for them, they may 
be found faithful, and loyal to Christ?” 


——_-o-——_ 


Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Neville, of Garanhuns, Brazil, send 
this encouraging item: 
“One of the native sons of this town held several 


services in our church here recently. It was nothing 
unusual for the church to be packed. During the year 
and a half that we have been here I don’t think there 
has been a single Sunday night that there has been 
any but standing-room after the service started, and the 
church will seat about 300. One night when this visitor 
was preaching there was only perching-room, for I saw 
Mr. Taylor, one of our own missionaries, perched up in 
a window hehind the pulpit! He preached one hour and 
fifteen minutes—a beautiful, powerful and appealing ser- 
mon on the Lord’s Supper. The mother of this servant 
of the Lord, aleng with his brother, the local pastor, 
were converted under Dr. Butler. Dr. Butler gave his 
life here in North Brazil and surely it was not in vain. 
His works are following him.” 


—_0o-—-——- 


We guote the following from a recent letter of Miss 
Dysart, of Morelia, Mexico: 
“The mest important news for Morelia is that the 


hospital has been opened. Dr. Coppedge and Miss Pattye 
Southerland returned to Mexico in January, in time tor 
the annual meeting of the Mission. There was a discu‘- 
sion as to whether or not the hospital should be opened 
or the houses used as Internados, that is, a place for 
Mexican boys and girls to live and attend the public 
schools. At last it was decided to reopen the hospital. 
Through the influence of a friend of Dr. Coppedge the 
hospital was opened. Everything here is done throu) 
wire pulling. That is the recognized way, and if you 
do not accept it you do not succeed. Since the oped: 
ing in February there have been fifty-four in-patier's 
and 1,574 out-patients. The majority are from the very 
poor who can hardly pay for the medicine. One hus: 
dred and fifty three visits were made.” 
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Enlarged Educational Program 


Introducing Rev. E. B. Paisley, Educational Secretary 


Dr. ARTHUR J. JONES 


T IS to me both a privilege and a pleasure to com- 

mend Edward B. Paisley to the confidence and 

hearty co-operation of the Church in this new and 
important field of service which he now enters. He 
has had some years of experience and has rendered 
distinguished service in the Home Mission work of 
our Church in the Southwest. He is familiar with 
the needs, the difficulties, and the promise of Home 
Missions. 

He has shown a lively interest in and has promoted 
successful efforts among the young people. 

Dr. Paisley received his B. A. degree from Arkansas 
College. After graduation, he engaged in teaching and 
served with signal success as a High School principal. 
Under conviction that he ought to preach, he entered 
and graduated from Austin Theological Seminary, where 
he received his B. D. degree. He received his M. A. 
degree from the University of Texas. For the past two 
years he has been doing graduate work at Yale, major- 
ing in Religious Education, leading to his Ph. D. de- 
gree. 

He is a man of very pleasant personality, with real 
spiritual vision and zeal, a character of strong and 
aggressive determination, and is specially qualified in 
his intellectual equipment for this new service. 

We believe in him and love him out here in the 
Home Mission Southwest, and this brief note of intro- 
duction is ‘sent forth with the confidence that those 
who come to know him in the Church at large will 
believe in and love him, too. 

Austin, Texas. 


Divisions 

The Educational Work of the Executive Committee 
has been carried on as widely and as effectively un- 
der the leadership of Miss Nancy F. White and Miss 
Sue 8. Haley as was possible with their limited force 
and manifold duties. It is the unanimous judgment 
of the Committee that an adequate and sustained pro- 
gram of Missionary Education is necessary, if the 
Church is to have an appreciative understanding of 
the magnitude and the far reaching importance of its 
Home Mission work. Such a program of Home Mis- 
sion /.lucation made it necessary to enlarge the Educa- 
tional Department under one directing head. 

This enlarged educaticnal program had long been the 
desire of Miss Nancy White, who has served the Com- 
mittee and the Church so acceptably as Educational 
Secretary, and she recommended that a man be secured 





Rev. E. B. Paisley, Ph. D., New Educational Secretary of 
Assembly’s Home Missions. 


of the Work 


for this position and that she be allowed to work in 
the Field Work of the Educational Department. 
Therefore the Committee has elected Rev. E. B. Pais- 
ley as Educational Secretary, and Miss Nancy F. 
White as Field Secretary. Miss White will represent 
the Educational Department of the Committee in visit- 
ing churches, societies and conferences. 

Miss Sue B. Haley will continue her work as Sec- 
retary of Literature where she has for so long served 
the Church and the Committee with faithfulness and 
efficiency. It is the desire of the Committee that the 
largest possible use be made of its literature and edu- 
cational supplies, and it will gladly cooperate with all 
the Executive Committees and promotional agencies of 
the Church in plans for missionary education that will 
prevent duplication and expense. 
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A Triple Anniversary in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A 


N ANNIVERSARY is a time for memories. The 

gentle art of reminiscence is not so much hon- 

ored in these hurrying times. But, however 
closely the present absorbs us, it is well to keep in 
touch with the past. Its shadows shelter heroic figures. 
Its chronicles tell tales of unselfish toil, of lives freely 
spent in the pursuit of an ideal, of successes—yes, and 
of honest failures, from the contemplation of which 
we may draw inspiration and courage for the task that 
remains for us. We propose to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of National Missions not so much that we may 
lay, a wreath on the tomb of our dead yesterdays, but 
chiefly that the past may interpret the present for us 
and increase our zeal to carry forward the great work 
of the Church. 

This is in fact a triple anniversary. It marks, first, 
the 125th year since the organization of National Mis- 
sions in permanent form; second, the 50th year of the 
organized work of women in National Missions; third, 
the 50th year since Presbyterian work was begun in 
Alaska. 

We can hardly call this the 125th birthday of the 
work of National Missions. That work, by whatever 
name it has been called, 
is as old as our church, 
and that is twice one 
hundred twenty-five years. 


divided and combined as the will of the General As- 
sembly or the exigencies of the hour dictated. There 
have been no less than twenty-five Boards and Perma- 
nent (more or less) Committees established by our 
Church for this work, besides a considerable number 
of interdenominational or independent agencies with 
which the Presbyterian Church has cooperated, and 
of denominational agencies which later became a part 
of our Church. In order to complete the record, one 
would need also to mention the scores of local organi- 
zations which have supported and independently man- 
aged some National Missions work. So the name 
National Missions, which today denotes one great or- 
ganization, used historically becomes a family name. 

The Board of National Missions is both very old and 
very new. Therein lie its difficulty and its hope. The 
old woodsman spoke affectionately of his axe as the 
same he had used since boyhood. “It’s had seven new 
handles and five new heads; but it’s still the self-same 
axe.” The old tradition and the old motive survive 
in National Missions after 125 years. Broadened in 


scope, altered in aspect, changed again and again in 
name, in mode of expression and in formal outline the 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 


underlying vital purposes 
is the same. New handles 
and new blades, “It’s still 
the self-same axe!”’ 





One generation labors and 
another generation enters 
into the fruit of its labor. 
And we are debtors as 
much to the founders of 
the Church and to its 
earliest heroes as to those 
of more recent memory. 
But having to select a 
year in which to have been 
born we say 1802. For in 
that year a period of in- 
cubation came to an end 
and a cause which was 
even then old in the af- 
fections of the church was 
bodied forth in a perma- 
nent institution. And it 





stitution we celebrate. 


Perhaps it would be 
nearer the exact truth to 
say that we celebrate the 
founding of a family. 
While there is an un- 
broken line of descent 
from the first Standing 
Committee of Missions to 
the present Board of Na- 
tional Missions, in the in- 
tervening years, Boards 
and Committees have been 
formed and reformed, sub- 
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The history of National 
Missions naturally di- 
vides into six epochs. The 
first we may call the 
Epoch of Settlement, ex- 
tending from the begin- 
ing of the Presbyterian 
Church in America down 
to 1802. These begin- 
nings go back to 1628, 
when the Presbyterian 
Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay was chartered “to 
wynn and incite the na- 
tives of the country to the 
knowledge and obedience 
of the onlie true God and 
Saviour of mankind and 
the Christian faythe.” 
Societies organized abroad 
were active down to the 
Revolutionary War. 
Presbytery, Synod and 
General Assembly, as 
each in turn was organ- 
ized, engaged in the con- 
duct of missions. ‘The 
Indians were the earliest 
concern; then missionary 
itinerations to neglected 
settlements; then Negro 
Great missionary 
names of this period in- 
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clude John Eliot, Francis Makemie, Azariah Horton, 
David and John Brainard, John’ McMillan, Joseph 
Badger, Samuel Doak, Jedediah Chapman. 

The late years of the century saw the rapid accelera- 
tion of the migrations into the West and South. A 
great revival beginning in Kentucky swept through the 
Church, greatly stimulating its missionary interest. The 
General Assembly, in order to put its missionary busi- 
ness on a more stable basis, organized a Standing Com- 
mittee, better able than a temporary committee to prose- 
cute and oversee the work and secure funds for its 
support. The ensuing epoch we may call the Epoch 
of Organization, continuing to the division of the 
Church in 1837. The Committee of Missions became 
the Board of Missions in 1816. It shared the field of 
Presbyterian Missions with the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, organized in 1810, 
which counted the Indians among its responsibilities, 
with the American Home Missionary Society, which 
had generous Presbyterian support, and other organiza- 
tions. In 1802 Presbyterian missionaries were work- 
ing in all the seaboard states from Connecticut to Geor- 
gia, in Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ohio and 
Michigan. Before 1837, stimulated by the Louisiana 
purchase in 1803, the Florida purchase in 1819 and 
the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, work was ex- 
tended to every state east of the Mississippi and also 
to Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, 
and Oregon Territory. Great missionary names in 
this epoch include Gideon Blackburn, Salmon Giddings, 
Aratus Kent, Sylvester Scovel, Samuel A. Worcester, 
Marcus Whitman, Samuel Parker, H. H. Spaulding, 
T. S. Williamson and William Hamilton. 

From 1837 to 1870 was the Epoch of Division, when 
the Church was divided into the Old and New School 
branches. ‘This period saw the extension of work to 
include every state in the Union except North Dakota. 
Beginnings were made in work among immigrants, Mor- 
mons, Mexicans, Orientals and, after: the Civil War, 
among the Freedmen. The work of Church Erection 
was inaugurated, and colportage and, to a lesser extent, 
Sunday-school missions, became part of the program 
of the Church. The roll of missionary heroes includes 
such names as Daniel Baker, Henry Little, Augustus 
Norton, Stephen Riggs, Timothy Hill, John P. Wil- 
liamson and Cyrus Kingsbury. 

The reunion of the Church paved the way for ener- 
getic extension of work, made doubly necessary by the 
completion of the first transcontinental railway and the 





rapid filling-up of the west. This was the Epoch of 
Expansion, extending down to the close of the Spanish- 
American War. In thirty years the population of the 
West more than quadrupled and Presbyterian Church 
membership in that section increased six-fold. North 
Dakota was entered in 1872 and Alaska in 1877. 
Churches were established at strategic points all through 
the West. Attention turned in the eighties to the South- 
ern Mountains and in the nineties to the Lumber Camps. 
Sunday-school Mission Work, in the modern sense, was 
inaugurated to meet the needs of scattered frontier popu- 
lations. The women organized on a national scale in 
the seventies and undertook the support of mission 
schools and later of hospitals. The pages of these 
years bristle with great missionary names—Henry Ken- 
dall, D. J. McMillen, Sheldon Jackson, S. Hall Young, 
Frank Higgins, Charles H. Cook, Lucy Laney, Sue Mc- 
Beth and many others. 


The Spanish-American War opened Porto Rico and 
Cuba to mission entry. With that the phase of geo- 
graphical extension was nearly finished. From 1900 
on, the country was going through a period of tremen- 
dous industrial expansion, characterized by the rapid 
growth of cities and industrial centers, the rapid in- 
crease of foreign immigration and the sweeping reor- 
ganization of our national life. We may well call this 
the Epoch of Adjustment. The Church sought in many 
ways to adapt its mission program to new and perplex- 
ing problems of city and country, of industry and race. 
New methods and new organizations resulted. The 
Great War brought other phases to the front. European 
immigration nearly ceased and instead there was the 
rapid influx of Mexicans and the movement north of 
great numbers of Southern Negroes. The whole prob- 
lem of National Missions underwent transformation in 
these years, and out of it, in part, came the movement 
to consolidate and reorganize our missionary agencies. 


The last epoch is the Epoch of Consolidation, ush- 
ered in by the adoption of the plan of reorganization. 
The Board of National Missions was created as heir 
to this long and complicated history of effort to win 
America for Christ. 


Thus in barest outline we write the story. A grow- 
ing field, a growing church, an army of workers con- 
stantly renewed, a problem year by year more complex 
and difficult of solution—and with it all, a growing 
faith in God’s ultimate purpose for America—this it 
is we celebrate.—From the Anniversary Bulletin. 
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Evangelistic Work 


Rev. S. M. Locan 


“And daily in the temple, and in every house, they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.”—Acts 
5:42. 

The Church has a method of work given to it in 
outline for all time. The Holy Spirit originated it, 
and the apostles followed it. It exactly meets condi- 
tions in the mountains for evangelistic work. 

The mountains have suffered from irregular and 
spasmodic effort, without the force to follow it up. 
Periodic revival meetings are not sufficient. The force 
in the field is not adequate. The workers are conse- 
crated and efficient, but they are underpaid and over- 
worked. 

The divine plan is for systematic evangelism. The 
church or chapel is the base for a constantly enlarging 
activity. A stake is driven down, a church built, and 
the cords are immediately lengthened—and then an- 
other church organized and sustained. 

“Enlarge the place of thy tent: . lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes.”—Is. 54:2. 

The unequivocal command is to enlarge; and, as a 
means to that end, to lengthen and strengthen are 
equally emphatic. In this work it is either to advance 
or lose ground. And it is doubly hard to retake lost 
territory. 

In some important centers we are now losing ground, 
and this is in the face of the fact that promising, un- 
occupied fields are calling, and new doors ate opening. 
No other denomination is ready to enter, or making 
any effort to enter. This would seem to make plain 
our church’s responsibility. 

The mountains face a crisis. Their isolation will 
soon be a thing of the past. Great highways are un- 
der construction, and every town already has its auto- 
mobiles. There will be constant communication with 
the outside world. The mountain people are not strang- 
ers to sin, but are unacquainted with many of its mod- 
ern forms. Their minds are not preoccupied. They are 


open-minded, attentive and responsive. The Scrip :ires 
are accepted universally without question as the in- 
spired word of God. Now is the time, and perhaps the 
last time, to anticipate and hold in check the invasion 
of modernism in religion and the vicious forms of un- 
godliness. 

In the mountain boys and girls, the Church hag abil- 
ity, gifts, and talent as the material to work with. Edu- 
cation is becoming popular among them. Their eyes 
are bright with intelligence, and they have eager, in- 
quiring minds. They stand on the threshold of a new 
age for them. ‘They are about to enter a new world. 
The old order is fast passing away. While the Church 
waits, shall these young people be left to enter on the 
new order unprepared, undisciplined, and untaught? 

The Church at large and the world need these young 
people, with their vitality and peculiar endowments. 
Their future rests with the present and immediate ac- 
tion of the church. Let it mot be said of her: “If 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy peace! But now they 
are hid from thine eyes.”-—Luke 19:42. 

Such conditions demand thorough and _ systematic 
teaching of the Scripture, and fervent, forceful preach- 
ing of the great message of Christ. There is an ele- 
ment of romance and of chivalry, as well as compas- 
sion for sheep without a shepherd, that should draw 
irresistibly our young men just entering the ministry; 
picked men, of matured minds and good judgment, sep- 
arated unto this work by the Holy Spirit. Some of 
our ablest ministers are indebted in part to early ex- 
perience and training in Home Mission fields for their 
success in after years. 

The whole Church, active and at work in every part 
of the field, animated by an evangelistic spirit, will 
keep abreast with the rapid march of events and the 
unfolding plan of Christ. 

Jackson, Ky. 
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Assembly’s Home Missions 


\ssembly’s Home Missions as it is called, is the 
vehicle through which we, of this church, render our 
service in the way of presenting the claims of the Gos- 
pel to cur Southern mountaineers, living in the valleys 
and on the heights of the mountains of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia; to the Negroes of our Southland; to the In- 
dians in Oklahoma; to the Italians, Syrians, French, 
Bohemians, Russians, Hungarians, Cubans, Mexicans 
and other foreign-speaking peoples living among us; and 
aid in the support of the home mission work among na- 
tive Americans in our weak Presbyteries. 

In the prosecution of this work we have employed 
612 workers—pastors, evangelists, teachers, and com- 
munity workers—preaching and: teaching in eleven 
languages in 731 churches, schools and missions; more 
than 3000 mountain children are attending our schools 
and receiving their training from us; among our work- 
ers are 38 colored ministers who serve 59 churches and 
missions, among them our own mission at Pittsburg in 
this city: we are also supporting Stillman Institute at 
Tuscalcosa, Ala., where other colored men and women 
are being educated and trained for Christian service; 
our work amcng the Indians has been carried on for 
many years and, in addition to numerous churches, we 
are resposible in part for the support of Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College and Goodland Indian Orphanage; 
nearly ten times ‘as many foreigners are coming to 
America every year as there are converts to Christi- 
anity on the foreign field and many of them later re- 
turn to the places from which they came, and if brought 
to acknowledge Christ as their Saviour and Lord while 
here, will become real missionaries for Him after their 
return; mission work for the benefit of these foreign- 
ers is being conducted in Atlanta, Birmingham, Balti- 
more, New Orleans and other places. 

Assembly’s Home Missions touches and vitalizes every 
department of our Church’s activities. It sends forth 
the evangelists into the waste places to herald the gos- 
pel. It helps to provide the buildings in which the 
newly-gathered congregations meet to worship. It 
assist these new organizations in supporting their pas- 
tors. From these home mission undertakings come the 
future ministers and teachers. Through these varied 
and manifold activities, the Church grows larger and 
stronger, and from it there is a constant stream of men 
and money for our missions in the ends of the earth. 

Certainly an organization which gives such broad 
and xbundant opportunity for national and world-wide 
service deserves and should receive the generous sup- 
Port, oth financially and spiritually, of all God’s peo- 
ple in this as well as other churches; and in pledging 
the fill amount of the budget as announced by the 
commi‘iece, our share in that support will have been 
assure’’.—Frem the Presbyterian Weekly of the Central 
Presby'crian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 





Old Clothes at Work 


H. L. Cooper, JR. 





T HAS been only a little over a year since Stuart 
Robinson went seriously into the “used clothing” 
business. In a work such as this there is always a 
pressing need for something, and the income from the 
clothing sales has helped answer many such calls. The 
Auxiliaries cf the church by their helpful cooperation 
have made possible much progress along many lines. 

Stuart Robinson has an exceptionally fine faculty of 
well-trained workers, many of whom are paid only 
$50 per month for the nine months of the school year. 
Due to a shortage in funds these self-sacrificing work- 
ers have formerly had to pay $10 per month for board: 
but during the past school year no cne has paid a cent 
of board ‘because of the weekly income received from 
the clothing sales. This need must be met again next 
vear since most of the workers cannot afford to pay 
board out of their small salaries as they come from a 
long distance and their traveling expenses are very 
heavy. 

One of the many reasons for starting the clothine 
business was to enable more boys and girls to attend 
Stuart Robinson. During the past year at least ten 
students have been helped by this department. Four 
girls worked their entire way by assisting in this work. 
The clothing department must continue to grow if we 
are to help the many children who are begging for an 
opportunity to help themselves. We can give them 
work only when we have funds with which to take 
care of their expenses. 


Many little niceties of life have heen acquired 
through the sale of clothing sent in by friends far and 
near. The first winter the writer was at Stuart Robin- 
son he, along with everybody else, waded through mud 
several inches thick every time he left a building. Now, 
thanks to the clothing department, the buildings are 
connected by concrete walks—and how they have been 
enioved during the past winter! 

Soon after beginning the clothing business, we found 
that the boarding department was growing so rapidly 
we could only with the greatest difficulty take care of 
the hundred and fifty boarders. There was no place to 
store foodstuffs and other supplies. Now there is a 
capacious storage room paid for by clothing money. 
It was almost impossible to get enough help to peel 
potatoes. Now it is done with electricity. The splendid 
cook was using most of her strength in kneadinz 
bread. The clothing sales paid half on an electric 
mixer and food chopper and bought the potato peeler 
as well. 

So far we have failed to speak of the people who 
buy the clothing. Living expenses‘at Blackey are so 
high that many families have a very hard time. Both 
food and clothing must be brought a long distance by 
rail which makes them very expensive by the time they 
reach the consumer. Much of the wearing apparel sent 
in for the sales at Stuart Robinson School is of ex- 
cellent quality. This is sold at reasonable prices and 
with a little ingenuity may be converted into pretty and 
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stylish garments. Thus, for a very small sum, one may 
acquire a most attractive wardrobe. 


Before many months more commodious quarters will 
be provided and we shall need more clothing if the busi- 
ness is to keep growing. ‘The income from the sales is 
necessary for continued progress and the people of the 
community need the clothing. Please send us what 
vou have put aside. Write us and we shall be glad to 
mail you a bag for sending clothing by Parcel Post if you 
do not have one already. 


Blackey, Ky. 


Canyon Falls, Ky. 


ALICE SCHAUBER 


The work at Canyon Falls has three active divisions: 
First: 


The school, offering work through the eighth 
grade. 


Second: The girl’s work. A splendid Christian 
Endeavor, and also a girl’s circle to the Auxiliary. 


Both are doing splendid work under the supervision of 
Miss Golden. 


Third: An industrious and interested Woman’s 
Auxiliary. They have just completed the study of the 
300k of Matthew. After the Bible hour, they sew, make 
quilts, and rag rugs. The insert is of two of the oldest 
members, holding rugs made by the Auxiliarv. 

Canyon Falls, Ky. 


Biographical Sketch of 
Miss Frances Marston 


Rev. E. V. Taptocx 


ISS FRANCES MARSTON was the fifth child 
and first daughter of Richard and Mildred Mar. 
ston. She was born, as were all the twelve chil- 

dren of the family, in Halford, a village of Shropshire, 
England. She had three sisters and eight brothers: 
Richard, who died in Baltimore; John, who died in 
Knoxville; Samuel, who died in Lenior City; Edward, 
who is living in Los Angeles; Frances, the subject of 
this sketch: Elizabeth, who died in Rochester, Pennsyl- 
vania; William Henry, who is living in Los Angeles: 
Emily, who served as a medical missionary in India 
for twenty-five years and then died there in harness: 
Arthur, a minister, and for twenty-five years a mis- 
sionary among the Mexicans; Martha, now Mrs. Davis, 
living at St. John, Washington; Charles, a minister, 
now living in Loveland, Ohio; and Frank Heely, also 
a minister, now serving as secretary for the Central 
Agency of the American Bible Society, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When Mr. Marston decided to emigrate either to 
Canada or the United States, he sought the counsel of 
Elihu Burritt, ‘the Learned Blacksmith,” then a con- 
sular representative of the United States, in Birming- 
ham, England, as to the place which he should choose 
as his destination and home. Mr. Burritt advised him 
to settle in the southern section of the United States; 
and, in accordance with this advice, he settled in 
Tennessee. His first home was in Knox County, on 
the Tennessee River, at Lyons’ Bend. Here the family 
remained for three years, at the end of which time Mr. 
Marston purchased a farm in the beautiful Cumberland 
County Valley called, “Grassy Cove.” 


Here the younger children grew up during ten busy 
years, until a tragedy removed from them the head of 
the family in a moment of time. Mr. Marston was 
felling trees on his farm when a tree fell upon him 
killing him instantly. 

A few years later, in 1888, the family removed to 
Maryville, in order that the younger members of the 
family might get their education at Maryville College. 
And here the family made their home, until the death 
of their mother, which occurred in March, 1902. 

Frances Marston was born on January 28, 1858, and 
so was sixteen years old when the family removed to 
Grassy Cove. She continued the education that had 
been begun in England, at first in the public school 
and then in Kingston Presbytery’s Grassy Cove 
Academy. 

She soon became efficient enough to become herself 
an assistant teacher in the academy. She served in that 
capacity for several years. She then taught in schools 
at Wartburg and Kismet in Morgan County. 

As her mother’s health failed it became necessary 
for her to give up her school-teaching and to return 
to the family home at Maryville, in order to become a 
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housekeeper and to help care for her mother and an 
invalid sister. By this vicarious sacrifice, she not 
merely served her mother and sister when they needed 
her services, but she had the satisfaction of seeing her 
brother Charles graduate from the College in the Class 
of 1893; her brother Frank in the Class of 1894, and 
her sister Martha in the Class of 1895. Besides these 
three graduates, three others of the family were students 
of the College for a short time: Arthur, Emily and 
Frances herself. 


After this important service of many years’ devo- 
tion had been fully rendered and was no longer needed, 
Miss Frances spent some three years in special prepa- 
ration for Home Mission work. She first attended the 
Deaconess’ School of Philadelphia, the school that was 
promoted by Dr. Will Henry Roberts; and she was 
one of the first two students of the school to receive a 
diploma of graduation. She also attended Dr. White’s 
Bible Teachers’ Training School, in New York, for a 
year. ~ 

Miss Frances was then commissioned as a mission 
worker among the Mono Indians of California, and she 
worked among these Indians for seven years, with fidelity 
and success. For the past eight vears she has been work- 
ing in the settlement and school work at Ebenezer Mis- 
sion, near Del Rio, Tennessee. It was from this field 
of labor that she came to Maryville, on her first fur- 
lough for a year, a few days ago, to attend the February 
Meetings that were being conducted at the College by 
her Brother Frank. These meetings were to her almost 
a transfiguration experience. But God had a yet more 
gracious purpose in mind for her, namely: That she 
should now receive her Heavenly translation and trans- 
figuration. And so, on February 21st, 1927, when 
sixty-nine years of age, and within ten days after the 
closing scenes of the February Meetings, she suddenly 


opened her surprised and happy eyes on the King in 
His Glory. 

One of the transcendent delights of this translation 
must surely have been the reunion of this geod woman 
with her revered parents, to whose Godly tuition she 
and her brothers and sisters owed, under God, their 
Christian faith, their Christian character and_ their 
Christian usefulness. The father had the moral cour- 
age to become a non-conformist. The mother was of 
the family and the spirit of Richard Baxter, author of 
“Saint’s Rest.””. Twice a day in the old Marston home 
the priestly father said, “Let us worship God”, and 
the parents and children kneeled in reverence before the 
Eternal. Three times a day the blessing of God was 
inveked upon the daily bread that God’s providence 
had provided. But all day long father and mother 
also lived Christ before their large family, and richly 
did God reward them for their fidelity. Not one of 
these twelve children wandered off into the ways of 
sin or vice; but, on the contrary, they all devoted their 
live wholeheartedly to the service of the God of their 
parents. Three of the twelve became ministers; two 
of the daughters became missionaries; and all the rest 
of the family became Sabbath-school superintendents or 
leaders of the church and champions of temperance and 
purity. Jesus had his twelve disciples in Galilee, an 
he also had twelve disciples in this family. 

How do we explain a Miss Frances Marston? As 
being the result of the gracious cooperation of (1) 
Godly and faithful parents, (2) a willing spirit on her 
own part, and (3) the grace of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. That is the only possible explanation, 
and it is a sufficient one. 

And our Lord, satisfied with the travail of his soul, 
welcomes his redeemed ones home to heaven: ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servants; enter ye into the joy 
of your Lord.”—The Soul Winner. 


Early Days in Giles County, Tennessee 


W. B. RoMINE and M. T.: NEwMAN 


HEN pioneers came across the mountains, from 

Virginia and North Carolina, into this fair 

lana of Tennessee, they found no inhabitants, 
except denizens of the forests and streams. 

For ages—no one knew how long—the land had 
been a common hunting and fishing place for the tribes 
of red men, or Indians, living south of the Tennessee 
River, and north of the Ohio River. All were at liberty 
to hunt and fish, but none were permitted to establish 
homes here. , This condition, or common law of the 
land, accounts for the bitter hostility and Indian fight- 
ing encountered by our ancestors when they attempted 
to come in with their families, clear up the lands, and 
establish homes in this land which had been held so 
long as a fish and game preserve by the Indians. 
They would not permit their own people to establish 
homes and occupy the land, and quite naturally they 
Tesented it when they saw the white men come in and 
take possession. Bear, deer, wild turkey and smaller 
game were abundant, but could not stand before the 
white man and his rifle. 


There are abundant evidences that a former race 
lived here before this became the Indian’s hunting 
ground, a race that had attained a tolerably high de- 
gree of civilization. Apparently they built temples 
and observatories, and made articles of personal adorn- 
ment such as beads, and trinkets, as well as stone im- 
plements, requiring skilled workmanship. But no one 
knows what became of the mound builders. When or 
why they went away, whether they were destroyed by 
war or pestilence, we know not. The monuments left 
by them testify in mute eloquence to their skill and in- 
dustry, but so far as we know, they had no written 
language. And not enough study has been given to 
the subject to acquire any more than a very superficial 
knowledge of these most interesting people. 

There were two ways of access to Middle Tennessee 
in the early days. Hardy hunters and pioneers mad? 
their way through Cumberland Gaf, thence down the 
valley of the Cumberland. But a larger number of 
the early settlers built small flatboats on the upper 
Tennessee River, loaded their families and- effects on 
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Bethany Church as it now appears. 


these little boats and floated down stream for weeks 
till they came to the mouth of Cumberland River. 
Then with push poles, boat-hooks, and oars, they made 
slow progress up the Cumberland till they reached 
Nashborough, afterward called Nashville, where the 
first settlement was established. After the southern 
part of Middle Tennesee was opened to settlers, im- 
migrants came up Elk River and Richland Creek. 


A story about some of the adventures of one of these 
flatboat parties will give some idea of the hardships 
which the early pioneers had to endure. Some two, 
dozen familes after weeks of preparation, set out from 
upper East Tennessee to Nashville. They traveled in 
a large company for mutual protection. Soon after 
starting, one family by the name of Brown developed 
smallpox. They were afraid to stop, and it was much 
more difficult to go back up stream, than to float on 
down stream. In order not to spread the disease among 
his friends of the company, Mr. Brown’s boat kept a 
safe distance behind. Passing an Indian settlement 
on the river below Look-Out, the Indians observed cone 
boat alone, far up stream from the others, and not 
thinking. why, but only seeing an opportunity for 
loot, they rushed to their cances, cut off and surrounded 
Mr. Brown’s boat. The Indians killed all the people 
on board, including men, women and negro slaves, ex- 
cept one little boy—Joe Brown-—about six years old. 
He was taken captive along with the boat and its con- 
tents. The warriors brought little Joe to the old Chief 
who said he was too old to keep, and ordered him put 
to death. But the Chief’s wife was touched and insisted 
that he was such a little boy, he would soon forget all 
about his people. And besides she wanted a boy to help 
work. After much argument, the woman, as usual, had 
her way. Little Joe was dressed as an Indian boy and 
put to work in the field. The hot sun blistered his ten- 
der skin used to the protection of clothing. But the old 
squaw annointed him with bear’s grease, and in a little 
while he was as tough as an Indian. He lived among 
the Indians about thirteen years, but never forgot his 


people. And one day as a young man he 
went off hunting and never returned to 
the Indian settlement till he had found 
his father’s friends. And when he did 
come back, he came to pilot a band of 
soldiers through Monteagle Pass to 
settlement of bad Indians and_ worse 
white men assembled at Nick-ajack. Most 
of the warriors were killed, the huts were 
burned, and one of the worst bands of 
raiders preying upon the early settlers of 
Middle Tennessee was wiped out. 

The first men to enter the territory 
which later became Giles County, so far 
as we know, was a commission sent out 
from Nashville in 1783 under Gen. James 
Ralston to locate some land grants 
There were soldiers, surveyors, axemen, 
etc., probably between sixty and eighty 
men in all. There were a few Indian 
trails through the country, followed by 
Indian hunting and raiding parties. One 
of these called the McCutcheon Trail, 

crossed the Elk River not far from the mouth of 
indian Creek, and extended generally in a southern 
direction. Gen. Robertson’s party followed this trai! 
south, entering the country scmewhere not far from 
Cornersville. Robertson Fork Creek was named in 
honor of Gen. Robertson, who, himself named Richland 
Creek on this expedition. It is thought Bradshaw Creek 
and Haywood were also named at this time. Indian 
Creek was named because pony tracks and other signs 
of Indians were observed. When the expedition was 
near the mouth of Indian Creek, there came a heavy 
rain, delaying the party for a day or two, and Elk River 
rose so it could not be crossed without delaying long 
enough to make canoes. Engineers of the party set up 
their instruments on a high hill on the north side of 
Elk River, and near the mouth of Indian Creek. They 
made observations and calculations, and concluded that 
they were about three miles north of the state line. A 
council was held when it was decided that in view of 
all the circumstances it was not necessary to make canoes 
and cross the river to explore the country south of the 
river to the state line. It is inferred that one of the 
chief circumstances was the presence of Indian tracks, 
and the possibility of encountering a band of hostile In- 
dians if the party went further south. So they named 
the place Latitude Hill and returned to Nashville. Lati- 
tude Hill should be marked as an important point of 
local historic interest. 

A number of conferences were held, and treaties were 
negotiated between representatives of the Indian tribes 
and commissioners representing the United States Gov- 
ernment. An important treaty was negotiated by such 
commissioners in 1805, establishing what has been known 
as the Indian Treaty Line, extending from the Tennessee 
River northward, passing through Giles County, some 
five or six miles west of Pulaski. Then in 1806 the 
Congressional Reservation Line was established by act 
of Congress, in co-operation with Tennessee. Staring 
at the point where the state line crosses Elk River, ls 
line was surveyed north, passing Pulaski, thence to 
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Columbia. This line became the base line of many early 
surveys. Congress ceded to the State of Tennessee the 
right to issue land grants and deal with titles east of 
the line, but reserved to the Federal Land Office the 
right to issue grants and deal with titles west of the line. 
Hence the name, Congressional Reservation Line. 


Probably the first settlement in the county was on Elk 
River, just above the mouth of Richland Creek, by im- 
migrants coming up Elk River from the Tennessee. The 
place was called Elkton. But in a. short time it was 
discovered that the location overflowed in time of high 
water, so a new location was sought further up the 
river. All the people did not abandon the first settle- 
ment at once, so for a long time there was Upper and 
Lower Elkton. Later it was discovered that Upper Elk- 
ten, which was located just above the present Elk River 
Bridge on the north side of the river, was flooded in 
time of high water, so a third location became necessary. 
And the people moved back from the river, up on the 
hill near a big spring, where Elkton has been ever since. 


The first white child born in the county was Weakley 
Reed. In those early days our national government was 
short on cash, but long on public lands. Officers who 
served in the Revolutionary War, instead of cash sala- 
ries, received land grants to be located by them any- 
where within the public dominion. Gen. Weakley had 
such a tract of land west of the Congressional Reser- 
vation Line on a creek which has since borne his name. 
Gen. Agnew located a similar grant on Agnew’s Creek. 
Gen. Weakley engaged a young couple by the name of 
Reed to occupy his land, and when their first baby was 
bern he was named Weakley Reed. 


By the fall of 1809 enough people had settled in the 
new country to make necessary the organization of a 
new county. Prior to this, Giles County had been a part 
of Maury County. The county court was about all the 
government the early settlers knew. The county was 
named for William B. Giles of Virginia, who as a mem- 
ber of Congress had actively befriended the Tennesseans 
in their efforts to set up a state. Mr. Giles later became 
Governor of Virginia, and his life and character were 
such that we have never had occasion to regret our choice 
ofa name. The county seat was named for Count Cassi- 
mer Pulaski, a Polish nobleman and lover of liberty 
who volunteered his services in aid of the American 
Revolution, and made the supreme sacrifice for the cause 
In the fighting about Savannah. 


Tradition has the first place of worship in this com- 
munity south of Mrs. Ella King’s residence, one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty yards, and as early at 1812 or 
‘1S. This could easily be true, as Duncan Brown, who 
came from Sumner County, but formerly from North 
Carolina, made a settlement in 1810. This is learned 
from his monument in Bethany Cemetery. How long 


nati were held in the above named place is not 
now! 


_The next place of worship was on the point of the 
hill southeast of the Negro church in a schoolhouse. 
Not much can be learned of this place of worship, but 
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it is a matter of record that such a place once existed, 
and became the first duly organized Presbyterian Church 
in the community,—St. Paul by name—and Duncan 
Brown its first pastor. 


Rev. Duncan Brown gave an acre of ground for a 
church and cemetery in 1828, and early in 1829 a 
church building was erected. This location is where 
the cemetery is now located, and the church was north 
of the cemetery. The name St. Paul was changed in 
1829 to Bethany, soon after moving into the new build- 
ing. 

The church site remained here for only a few years, 
and in order to get a more central location, it was 
moved into the vilage of Bryson, at a date not now 
definitely known. At any rate Major Jno. Bass gave 
ground for its present location and it is probable that 
work began on a new church in 1848 or ’49, but was 
not finished for some time. Just about the time that all 
work was finished, except some inside work, the build- 
ing burned, the fire starting from shavings made by 
dressing lumber by hand as it had to be done then. So 
a second building had to be erected. This building is 
still standing, a monument to the heroic devotion of ou 
forefathers. 


Thirty pastors have served this church. 
Wakefield is the present pastor. So far as the writer 
knows only two ycung men have gone out from here 
into the ministry—Sam Edmiston and Henry Newman. 


About 1858 the leaders of the church and community 
decided to build an up-to-date high school. They gave 
liberally of their time and funds up to $1,000 per man, 
and in the fall of 1859 the first session opened with 
W. E. Caldwell and wife at the head of the institution. 


In its day it was second to no school in the country. 
It had a liberal boarding patronage, giving a classical 
course and music. Board could be had at $1.50 and 
$2.00 a week. Salaries of teachers ranged from $25.00 
to $112.50 per month. It might be interesting to state 
that the building cost $4,500 and had an endcwment of 
35,000 to help poor but worthy students. This was 
really a church school, having been erected on church 
lands, and not always, but frequently the pastor of 
Bethany Church was principal of the school, which was 
run under a state charter. 


Negroes were received into this church as late as 
1872, and at that time some thirty of them were mem- 
bers. 


The zeal and generosity of former members of this 
church is noteworthy. In taking collections for Foreign 
Missions more than $20.00 would be given, and for what 
they called sustentation, $125.00. 


Members of Bethany Church are heirs of a noble 
ancestry who have passed on a task well begun. Shall 
their descendants take up the torch and hold it aloft or 
let it fall? Shall they prove themselves worthy sons of 
noble scions or degenerate descendants of valiant sol- 
diers of the crossPp—From Historic Sketches of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church 


Bryson, Tenn, 


W. Hoyt 
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Flood News from Louisiana 


Mrs. C. L. BopDIN 


RESBYTERIANISM among the Home Mission 
P churches of Louisiana has advanced to a .remark- 

able degree in the past ten years. Today these 
churches in the flood area of that state are facing a 
period of reconstruction not equaled since those dark 
days of the sixties. Fourteen churches and a number 
of manses are in a state of temporary disuse. How 
long they are to remain so must depend largely upon 
the Church as a whole. 

The Red Cross assists the refugee as he returns to 
his devastated farm. Who will cheer and substantially 
encourage the pastor who returns to labor among a 
brave people? Both wish to enjoy the privilege of God’s 
house, and the doors must be kept open. To pay the 
pastor and repair the buildings would be a pleasant 
task, but these same people have homes that must also 
be repaired and crops are “not yet.” 

Many talk of the deposit left by the flood waters so 
enriching the soil that another season the land will 
produce ‘bumper crops.” ‘To some extent this is true, 
but in some parishes the quantity of sand and other sub- 
stances has left the soil in such a condition that it can 
not be productive for several years. 

Members of any of these fourteen churches could tell 
thrilling stories. With water lapping over the levee at 
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Ferriday, a good woman sounded an S. O. S. call to 
save the church furniture. New pews had just been in- 
stalled. Each was secured to the floor with six screws. 
Men and women alike left their homes with screw- 
drivers and hammers. When the last screw was loos- 
ened the laborers were wading in six inches of water. 


At Rayville six or seven feet of water stood in that 
part of the town where the church and manse are |o- 
cated. Eighteen inches of water was in the manse and 
twelve inches in the church. 


These are only two instances. Many more could be 
cited. New floors will be necessary, walls must either 
be painted or papered. The local people are bravely 
trying to carry on with odds against them. A struggle 
is before them. 

Nearby churches that have been mcre fortunate are 
doing their part by helping with salaries of pastors. 
Friends have started a movement to assist with the 
painting, and from a neighboring state comes a message, 
“We would like to adopt a ‘Little Sister of the Flood.’ ” 


Should any reader wish more definite information re- 
garding any of these churches, addresses may be ob- 
tained by writing Mrs. C. L. Bodin, 1424 Ryan St., 
Lake Charles, La. 


pote oS . : 
Pi OES Oe gala 


Two Sunday-school pupils of the Rayville Church, on the streets of 
Rayville during the flood. 


The Conference of the Hebrew Christian Alliance 


Rev. T. RoLAnp PHILIPs, 


Chairman of the Committee in charge of the Emmanuel Neighborhood House, Baltimore, Md. 


URING the week beginning May 22nd, a very 
unique gathering was held in the city of Balti- 
more. Between eighty and ninety out-of-town 
Hebrew Christians had made their way to this fair 
city for the thirteenth Annual Conference of the Hebrew 
Christian Alliance of America. These with the num- 
ber of Hebrew Christian believers living in Baltimore, 
together with interested Gentile believers, made a con- 


gregation that filled the large auditorium of the Eutaw 
saptist Church night after night during that week. 
These Hebrew Christians are an exceedingly interesting 
group. Among them are men of business, professional 
men, ministers, missionaries, nurses,—all of them sin 
cere in their convictions, and rejoicing in the blessing 
of having found “Him of Whom Moses and the pro- 
phets did write, Jesus of Nazareth,” the Messiah of 
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Israel] and the Saviour of the world. One of these 
converted Jews was so thankful to God for his salva- 
tion, and so anxious for fellowship with his brethren 
in the Lord and in the flesh, that he started to walk to 
Baltimore from New York. When he had become a 
believer, his family had deserted him, and he had no 
monev for the journey. But not to be deterred, he 
started without money and would have walked all the 
way had not someone given him “a lift”. 

It was an inspiring sight, indeed, to see that great 
congregation gather for the opening service on Monday 
evening, to be welcomed by the Conference Church and 
the Emmanuel Neighborhood House, whose Committee 
was responsible for the invitation which brought the 
Alliance to Baltimore, and the Secretary of the Balti- 
more Federation of Churches. Between eight and nine 
hundred Jews and Gentile stood to sing: 

“Crown Him with many crowns, 
The Lamb upon His throne; 

Hark! How the heavenly anthem drowns 
All music but its own. 

Awake, my soul, and sing 
Of Him who died for thee, 

And hail Him as thy matchless King, 
Through all eternity.” 

Here, indeed, was a convincing illustration of the 
truth of the Apostle’s word, that Christ the Lord “is 
our peace Who made both (the Jew and the Gentile) 
one and broke down the middle wall of partition’. 
Throughout the sessions of that Conference, it was in- 
creasingly borne in upon us that we were, indeed, one 
in the only meeting place in all the world for Jew and 
Gentile, Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Many unconverted Jews were in that first meeting, 
as indeed they were in all the other meetings. The 
Rabbi of one of the most prominent Baltimore syna- 
gogues was there with his wife. He had previously is- 
sued, through the press, an invitation to the Alliance 
and its friends, to his synagogue service the next Satur- 
day morning, when he weuld speak on “Judaism, the 
religion of Jesus”,—an invitation which some of us 
accepted. He came to that first meeting and heard 
glorious testimonies from Max I. Reich, the honorary 
President, and Rev. E. S. Greenbaum, the President. 
Some Gentile had said to Mr. Reich, “I’m glad that 
you have at last come over to us.” Mr. Reich replied 
“We have not come over to you, you have come over 
to us. You were the wild olive branch grafted into 
the good olive tree. Hebrew Christianity is not the 
negative of Judaism, it is the discovery of it.” 

There were seven wonderful days of testimony and 
conference and inspiration. Every night there were 
many unbelieving Jewish men and women who listened 





to the Gospel. Every day these inquiring Jews took 
away New Testaments and Gospel tracts, until the sup- 
ply was well nigh exhausted. Every night some of the 
more interested ones remained after the srvice to talk 
to the delegates about the Messiah, and to accompany 
them to the hotel. The seed has been sown in hearts 
where it never found lodgment before, and surely the 
Losd of the harvest will see that it does not return unto 
Him void. If those who read this word will pray, 
there will surely be a fruitage of souls from among 
these many men and women of ancient Israel to whom 
the message has come. 


The Mass Meeting on the closing Sunday afternoon 
will long be remembered. As usual the church was 
filled. Four addresses were scheduled for the after- 
noon, but there was not one dull moment. One cannot 
soon forget the appeal of Mr. Kligerman, as he pleaded 
with his brethren to “move on.” Taking as his text 
Deuteronomy 1:6, he reminded them that they had 
remained long enough at Mt. Sinai; something better 
was here,—a new covenant had come, another voice was 
calling; let them arise and follow Him. Nor will one 
forget the closing word of Mr. Reich. He gave a “‘rea- 
son for the hepe that was in him’. The proof that 
Jesus the Lord was the Messiah of Israel was threefold. 
It lay in the prophetic Word of the Scripture, in the his- 
tory of the years, and in the personal experience of those 
who walked in fellowship with Him. Under this last 
head he illustrated how the Lord Jesus changes men, 
how He transforms them from “glory to glory” into 
His image. 

It was, indeed, a privilege to have shared in th 
blessings brought by these brethren. As one lady ex- 
pressed it, “I feel as though I have been companying 
with men of Apostolic days’. To see their bright faces, 
though many of them have suffered for their faith; to 
hear their ringing testimony to the sufficiency of grace 
that is in Christ Jesus; to realize as one must, that 
they have found a satisfaction which they have never 
known before; this was, indeed, a cause for great re- 
joicing and reason for profound thanksgiving that the 
living Lord of Glory was still working His mighty 
works. 

The Conference is to meet next year in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and the people of that southern city have a 
rare privilege in store. Will you not take the cause of 
the Hebrew Christian Alliance upon your heart, and 
carry it to the throne of Grace, that God may continue 
to bless this testimony to His glory, and through it 
bring many of His ancient people into a saving rela- 
tionship with Himself hrough His Son. 


Baltimore, Md. 


From Judaism to Jesus 


Long did I seek through Jewish rites 
To end the strife with sin; 

And with talmudie lore to quench 
The fever thirst within. 


Alas! my hunger was too deep 

_ For bread alone to still; 

The void within too vast for aught 
Save the divine to fill. 


Where shall I find the nourishment 
That satisfies-the soul? 

And where the potent remedy 
That makes the sin-sick whole? 


O Love that died for me, Thou art 
My calm, sweet resting place: 

The answer to my deepest need 
I read in Jesus’ Face. 


—Mazr Isaac Reich. 
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On another page is the 

formal photograph of 
Rev. E. B. Paisley, the 
new Educational Secre- 
tary of Assembly's Home 
want 


Missions, but we 


to give you a less formal 


picture of our smiling 
Secretary and his “bet- 
ter-haif.” We welcome 


them most cordially to 
our “official family” and 
look forward to many 
happy associations with 
them in the Master's 


Service.—En. 
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Spice Box 


What three things does this year mark in the 
Northern Presbyterian Church? 

How do we explain a Miss Frances Marston? 

What Church is rendering conspicuous service this 
year in Guerrant Presbytery? 

Who is the new Educational Secretary of Assem- 
bly’s Home Missions? What are now the di- 
visions of this work? 

What was the personnel of the recent Hebrew 
Christian Alliance in Baltimore? 

In what ways do the mountains face a crisis to- 
day? 

Name some things that the sale of old clothes has 
made possible at Stuart Robinson School at 
Blackey, Ky.? When will you send your next 
bag there? 

How can we help the Churches in the flooded dis- 
tricts. of this summer to “come back”? Who 
can tell us how to help*them? 

What is the best thought that I brought back 
from my summer vacation? 


The fields are all ripening, and far and wide 
The world now is waiting the harvest tide: 


[September, | 


Guerrant Presbytery’s Benevolences 


There are many causes for rejoicing in Guerrant Pr. s. 
bytery. The Hazard Church is taking a conspicucus 
place, not only in the Presbytery but in the Synod as 
well. ‘The last Every Member Canvass was the most 
successful in the history of the church. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the budget was subscribed by the volunteer 
plan—the members coming to the church, rather than 
the officers going to them. The church gave to all causes 
last year $11,759, or $55 per member. In the matter of 
Presbytery’s budget the church did a remarkable thing 
in raising it from $1,200 to $1,600. 

Splendid progress has been made in Guerrant Presby- 
tery’s budget. Last year the churches of the Presby- 
tery subscribed only $1,800 to its budget. This year re 
ports show that the churches have subscribed $3,500 to- 
ward the budget of $4,200. This splendid improvement 
has been Jargely due to the fine work of the Stewardship 
Committee, of which Mr. L. B. Turnbull is chairman— 
The Soul Winner. 

Today, the daughters of many homes are carrying 
back into hidden coves of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia mountains the ideals and training which they 
received at Lees-McRae last year. Forty-seven Testa- 
ments and Bibles given by the Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication as awards for reciting the Child’s and 
Shorter Catechisms are carried into these homes. Be- 
sides these, every Lees-McRae girl is taking with her a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible which she has gained 
in the class rcom, and higher ideals of Christian service 
which she has seen about her all year. She has not 
only the knowledge which her report card represents, but 
she has, also, the essentials of home-making, cooking, 
and sewing. Many carry with them complete outfits of 
simple but beautifully-made clothes, which will be testi- 
monia!s of how some of the hours at Less-McRae were 
spent..-—The Pinnacles. 


Senior Home Mission Program 


for September, 1927 


1. HymMn—Love Divine, All Love Excelling—Pre- 
mier Hymns, No. 195. 








2. ScriprurE—I Corinthians, Chap‘er 13. 

3. SENTENCE PRAYERS. 

4. PaperR—A Triple Anniversary in Our Sister 
Church. 

5. PAapER—Early Days in Giles County, Tennessee. 


6. Hymn—Immortal Love, Forever Full—Premier 
Hymns, No. 188. 
BrieF TaLkK on the 
Alliance. 
8. RerapINc—From Judaism to Jesus. 
9. HymMN—My Jesus, I Love Thee—Premier Hymns, 
No. 224. 
10. Reports—On Conditions in the Flood Country. 
On Old Clothes Work in Kentucky. 
11. SuMMER CONFERENCE REPORTS. 
12. CrLostnc Hymn—Holy Spirit, Faithful Guide— 
Premier Hymns, No. 242. 


~ 


Conference of the Hebrew 


But reapers are few, and the work is great, 


And much will be lost should the harvest wait. 
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AFRICA-CONGO MISSION, 


Ribanga, 1917. 
ess, care A. P. C. Mission, 
— Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
Via Cape Town). 
lien, Miss Virginia. 
Tien, Rev. V. A. 
Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberzer, Dr. F. R. 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F, 
Pettis, Mr. Walter D. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa 
par Kinshasa). 
*Allen, Rev. and Mrs, J. W. 
Larson, Miss Emma E. (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. C A 
Deland, Mr. and Mrs, L. G. 
Worth, Miss Frances. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care A. P. C. M., Lu- 

bondai, Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa). 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., 


rt 
Cleveland, Rev, and Mrs. R. F. 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. P 
‘Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R. N.) 
*McKinnon, Rev. A. C, 

MacLaran, Miss Frances (R. N.) 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa). 
Black, Miss Ida M, 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Headen, Miss Alma. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
McMurray, Rev. Louis A. 
*Martin, Rev. and Mrs. Motte. 
Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. John. 
*Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Schlotter, Mr. and Mrs. B. M. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs, A. M. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
‘Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mutoto, 1912, 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, Luebo, Congo Belge, 
Africa, via Antwerp, par 
; Kinshasa.) 

Bedinger, Rev, and *Mrs. R. D. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 

Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 

Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 

Edwards, Miss Elisabeth. 

Farmer, Miss Nina L. (R. N.) 

King, Rev. and Mrs, Earl S. 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyte. 

Rochester, Rev. and Mrs, A. A. (c) 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 

Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Cc. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Campo Bello, 1912. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 


razil. 
See, Miss Ruth B. ’ 


Lavras, 1893. 
Lavras, E. de 
Brazil). 
Calhoun, Rev. L. G. 
mon, Rev. an 
*Hunnicutt Mr. eo _ . * 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. C.C, 
Roberts, Dr. and Mrs. G. A. 
annehill, Miss Hattie G. 
eelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


(Address, Minas 


Oliveira, 1923 


Agnas Virtuosas, 1927 


(Address, Agnas Virtuosas, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 
Cowan. Mrs. Kate Bias. 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 
*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. F. F. 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 
Cockrell, Miss Susan, 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. W., 


Jr. 
*Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Parahyba, 1917. 
(Address, Parahyba, E. de 

hyba, Brazil). 
Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 


1873. 
Pernam- 


Para- 


Recife (Pernambuco), 

(Address, Recife, E. de 
buco, Brazil.) 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R, 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary E. de Minas, 

razil), 


Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo). 
*Daffin, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 
Morton, Mrs. Lucy Hall. 


Campinas, 1869. 

(Address, Campinas, E, de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil). 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Pariaso, 
b&. de Minas, Brazil), 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Ytu, 1909. 
Ytu, E. de 
Brazil). 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Gaston. 


(Address, Sao Paulo, 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1857. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China). 

Blain, Rev, and Mrs. J. M. 
**Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
*Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Edward. 
*McIlwaine, Miss Orene. 
*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
**Pricc, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 


**Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
*tCox, Mr. Warren M. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China). 
*Buckingham, Dr. and Mrs. E. W. 
*Corriher, Miss Elizabeth (R. N.) 
*Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry, 
*Diehl. Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
*Douglas, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs, Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore, 
*McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
*Shires, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur S. 





(Address, Oliveira, E. de Minas, 
D razil). 

avis, Rev. d 

Sydenstrick; nd Mrs, A. T.. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 





Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 





*VanPutten, Rev. and Mrs. J. Dyke. 


Clvde. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 


(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China). 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
*Dixon, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
*Cumming, Rev. Wm. C. 
*Jouro!man, Miss Rida. 

Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 


tLee, Miss Caroline V. 
**Little. Rev. and Mrs. Lacy L. 
**Moffett, R-v. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Moffet, Mics Carrie IL. 

*Nesbit, Miss Sade A. 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Voss, Dr. and Mrs. Chas. BR 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Pr. Geo. C. 

a Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W., 
r. 


Kuling. 
Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 
*Bradley, Miss Lina E. 
*Hutcheson, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. P, F. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. D. W. 
**Sydenstricker, Rev. 


Nanking Language School. 
(Address Nanking, Ku.. China). 
Caldwell, Miss Mary White. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., 
*Carson, Miss Maude C. 
wVubuse, Kev. auu iwirs. P. C, 
*McMullen, Miss Nettie J. 
McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 

**Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
*Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 3 
Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu. 
(Address, Tsinanfu. Sung, China). 
Shields, Dr. and *Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China). 

Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. E. 
Crenshaw, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel. 

*Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China). 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
*Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs, T. L. 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
ee Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 


China). 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
*Bissett, Miss Mary (R. N.) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Grafton, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. B. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
*jJunkin, Miss Lila E. 
**McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
*Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 
*Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 
*Vinson, Rev. J. W. 
“Wenearaee Dr, and Mrs. Caspar 


Suchowfu. 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China). 
Armstrong, Rev. and Mrs. O. V. 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
*White, Rev. and Mrs. Locke. 
Young, Miss Lois. 
**Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


‘Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China) 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China). 
+Abbott, Miss Helen R. 
**Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. 


**Wells, Miss Lillian C, 

**Woods, Miss Josephine. 

*Woods, Miss Lily. 

**Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
**Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
**Head, Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China). 
Bradley, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
**Builey, Miss Helen. 

Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
**+Johncton, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
*McCutchan, Mr. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I, 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 

(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, 
China). ’ 

*Bell. Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
*+Hall, Miss Margaret Sprunt. 
*tLacy, Miss Sallie M. 
*McCown, Miss Mary W. 
*Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 
**Wavyland, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Ku., 


Yencheng, 1911. , 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China). 
*Bridgeman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
*Graham, Mr. and Mrs. James R., . 


r. 
*Hewett, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
Caldwell. Rev. and *Mrs, C, N. 
**Sykes, Mrs, Anna McG. 
*Woodbridge, Mrs. S. I. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890, 

(Address, Kobe, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 

Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs, H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 

(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
+Cumming, Miss E. L. 

*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya. 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 
Blakeney, Miss Bessie M. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
*MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
*Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. McC. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. W. C. 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan). 
Atkinson, Miss M. J. 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 








Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 


Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
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Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. J. Wood- 

row. 


Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 
Lathrop, Miss Lillie O, (R. N.) 
*McEachern, Rev. and Mrs. John. 


Toyohashi, 1890. Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 


(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 
Patton, Miss Annie V 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Jenkins, Rev. and Mrs, C. “- 
*Logan, Rev. and Mrs. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle, 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 
Patton, Miss Florence. 
Van Dyke, Rev. and Mrs. P. S. 
R. E., 


*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. 
Kwangju, Chosen, Asia. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia). 

Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
Bover, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
*Eversole, Rev. and Mrs. F. M. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E, (R. N.) 
Linton, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
Matthews, Miss Esther B. (R. N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs, L. O. 
Reynolds, Prof. and Mrs. J. Boll- 

ing. 
*Swicord, Rev. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 
Winn, Rev. S. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 

Kunsan, 1896. 

(Address, Kunsan, a Asia). 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. i we 


Kwangju, 1904. 


Bain, Miss Mary R. (R. N 

Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

*Dodson, Miss Mary. 

*Dodson, Rev. and Mrs. S, K. 

Gilmer, Dr. Wm. P. 

*Graham, Miss Ella. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 

*Martin, Miss Margaret G. 

McQueen, Miss Anna. 

*McQueen, Miss Flora. 

Miller, Miss Ruth. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 

*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 

Root, Miss Florence K. 

Shepping, Miss Elise J (R. N.) 

Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs, M. L. 

Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 

Mokpo, 1899. 

(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, 

Cummings, Rev. D. Jas. 

Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 

*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 

Hopper, Miss Margaret. 

*Martin, Miss Julia. 

McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 
Soonchun, 1913. 

Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Coit, Rev, and Mrs. R. T. 

*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 





(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, yaaa 


Asia). 


(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 


——ae 


Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) cayenne (Union Work) 
*Miller, Miss Louise. (Address, Mexico 59, Coyoacan 
Preston, Rev. and *Mrs. J. F. D. F Mexico). 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs, J. McL. Lewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 
Chilpancingo, 1921. 


Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Seoul (Union Work). (Address Chilpancingo, Guerrero 
M. Mexico). 


Clark, Rev. W. (Christian Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. 0. ©. 


Literature). 
tClark, Miss Bessie B. Tixtla, 1926. 

P Y (Union Work). ae Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico 
agen tte. and Mrs, Wa P. McClelland, Miss Alice J. — 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


J. O. 


IN UNITED STATES 
MEXICO MISSION 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 

Morrow, Prof. and *Mrs. R. C. 

Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 

*Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 


Morelia, 1919 
Morelia, Michoacan, 
exico). 

Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Dysart, Miss Anne E. 

Gray, Miss Katherine C. 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 


Active. 
Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C 


Inactive. 
Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 
Brazil—Allyn, Rev. H. S., M. D. 
Brazil—Allyn, Mrs. H. §&. 
Brazil—Bulter, Mrs. G. W. 
Se Rev. and Mrs 


China—French, Miss E. B. 
China—Painter, Rev. G. W. 
Seo Rev. and Mrs, 


(Address, 


China—Hawkins, Miss Irene. 

Sapa, Jr., Rev. and Mrs 
Toluca, 1919 Bhs 

(Address, a Estado de 


exico). 
Wray, Mr. and *Mrs. Jas. H. 


Japan—Cumming, Rev. C. K, 
Japan—Cumming, Mrs. C. K. 
Korea—Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Seneite, Deans. — Dr. and Mrs 
Lee, Miss E. V. . 


Mexico City, D. F. (Union Work). 
(Address, Apartado 117 Bis, Mexico 
City, D. F., Mexico). 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. 


Korea—Owens, Mrs. C. C. 
Korea—Tate, Rev. and Mrs. L. B. 
mt eames Rev. and Mrs. H. 








Cuba—Miss M. E. Craig, Cardenas; Miss Margaret Davis, Miss 
Hattie Finlay, Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Wharton, Cardenas; Miss Mary I. 
Alexander, Miss Janie E. Patterson, Rev. H. B. Someillan, 40 Saluda 
Street, Havana, Cuba; Miss Edith Mc. Houston, Rev. and Mrs. Ezequiel 
worres, Camajuani. 


ote—We retain the names of our former missionaries in Cuba, 

ho are now working under the direction and support of the Home 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A., and who have 
been transferred to that Board, as an expression of our continued 
interest in them and their work and for the information of their 
friends at home as to their present location and addresses. 


* Opposite name indicated on furlough. 
+ Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


Dates opposite names of stations indicate the year the station was 
opened. 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan and Chosen require 6 
cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 8 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to England, Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject 
to the same postage rates and conditions which would apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 


For China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station 


direct. 

For Brazil, no agreement as to any of our stations except Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco. 

Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and 
requirements of Declaration for Customs Duties, all of which appear 
in the latest Postage Guide. 


Africa, 





, ** Indicates either in Japan or Korea and their address are as fol- 
Ows: 


At 112 Yamamoto Dori, 


Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Craig. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Montgomery, 
Miss M. M. Johnston. 


At Nagahei Cho 5 Chome, Nagoya, Japan. 
Helen Bailey. 


4 Chome, Kobe, Japan. 


Miss 


At Chairyung, Korea. 
Anna McG. Sykes, c/o Rev. W, B. Hunt, Chairyung, Korea. 


At Kwangju, Chosen (Korea), Asia 
c/o Southern Presbyterian Mission 

Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Head. 

Rev. A. Sydenstricker. 

Miss Lillian Wells. 

Miss Annie R. V. Wilson. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. R. Womeldorf. 

Miss Josephine Woods. 


Mrs. 





At Soonchun, Chosen (Korea), Asia 
c/o Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Lacy Little. 

. R. P. Richardson. 

> QQ. FL. ates. 


At Kunsan, Chosen (Korea), Asia 
c/o Southern Presbyterian Mission 
. E. H. Hamilton. 
. W. C. McLauchlin. 
. J. E, Wayland. 


At Mokpo, Chosen (Korea), Asia 
c/o Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. Price. 
Dr. and Mrs. Philip Price. 


At present there are no missionaries in the Stations in China and 
if they are not starred as in Chosen (Korea) or Japan, they are 
either in Shanghai or Tsingtau, China, which is just across the bay 
from Haichow, China. 








